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Together, ROBERTSHAW heat control and GRAYSON time control, per- 
fectly synchronized and precision engineered, make possible the automatic 
gas range, a milestone for the entire gas industry 

And to meet the ever-increasing demand for this wonder range, auto- 
matic oven valves and safety pilots are now being manufactured in 
both Youngwood and Lynwood plants. A single national sales organi- 


zation serves your control needs 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company, Youngwood, Pa. 


Grayson Controls Division, Lynwood, California 
American Thermometer Division, St. Louis, Missouri 
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patented and f atents Pending 


Increases Plant and Distribution 


Capacity at Lowest Cost 





The unit shown above produces oil gas within Following are some of the outstanding advan- 


a range of B.t.u. from 900 to 1100 and spe- tages of the High B.t.u. Gas Process: 


cific gravities from the low .60’s to .80’s. These 3 More thermal output per dollar of plant 


gases are highly interchangeable with natural investment. 


gas for distribution purposes or to replace 
other types of manufactured gas. 


A user in the New England Area recently made 
this statement about the High B.t.u. Gas Pro- 
cess: “There is no question but that the use 
of a high B.t.u. gas provides the lowest in- 
vestment cost to increase both distribution and 
production capacity of any means now avail- 
able to the industry.” (Name on request.) 


@ Reduced manpower requirements for fuel 
handling, fire cleaning, ash handling, etc. 


@ Dependable 24-hour operation without shut- 
downs. 


@ “Fingertip” regulation of the quality of gas 
produced. 


@ Cleaner operation. 


We shall be glad to send further information 
upon request. 





Designers ¢ 
Gas Plant Equipment and Industrial Furnaces 


Fabricators °® Erectors 


16114 Waterloo Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio © KE 1130 
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The Evolution of the Design for the 






CHARGING MACHINE 





S THE capacity and efficiency of the water gas ma- 
A chine improved, it became advisable, particularly 
with large machines, to replace the slow, tedious hand 
method of charging fuel to the generator. To meet this 
need, Semet-Solvay engineers developed the Semet- 
Solvay Charging Machine, which has served the gas 
industry for more than twenty years. 

As originally conceived, the machine consisted essen- 
tially of a weigh hopper, scales, fuel magazine and fuel 
distributor. It was operated by a hydraulic mechanism, 
usually actuated by the automatic control of the water 
gas machine. As modifications were made, these basic 
principles of design proved their soundness by the test 
of operating experience and, therefore, were retained. 

Two features underwent considerable change, how- 
ever. The rotating, directing fuel distributor of the early 
machine was replaced with a conical distributor de- 
signed for complete peripheral discharge at each charg- 
ing period. The fuel proportioning mechanism was re- 
vised to provide accurate weighing and recording of the 
charge. 

The Semet-Solvay Charging Machine is a self-con- 
tained unit;.easily removed from or replaced on the gen- 
erator Gharging nozzle. It eliminates all labor required 
tor charging the generator and prevents spillage of fuel 
on the operating floor. Not only does this machine im- 
prove fire conditions through proper distribution of the 
fuel, but it also increases the capacity of the water gas 
machine by charging without interrupting the gas mak- 
ing cycle. 


SEMET-SOLVA 























ENGINEERING DIVISION 


40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 





W., TRENCH. There’s where mechanical joint cast iron pipe shines. 


Ask any construction engineer who has had to meet conditions shown in 


the photograph below. Time-saving under any conditions—simple and 
easy to install by untrained crews — bottle-tight and long-lived. No 
wonder it is fast becoming standard practise to install standardized 
mechanical joint cast iron pipe for all new construction of distribution 
mains. The long life and low annual maintenance cost of cast iron pipe are 
unquestioned. The efficiency of the mechanical joint has been proved by 


performance records over the past 20 years under all operating conditions. 






In spite of the flooded trench, 
mechanical joint cast iron pipe 
enabled the superintendent of 
this transmission line to go 
right ahead with the job, sav- 
ing many days and dollars. 
The pipe is jointed and ready 
to be lowered into the trench. 


4 American Gas Journal, January 1948 
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Complete interchangeability of fittings and accessories— glands, gas- ca 
kets and bolts— furnished by all manufacturers of standardized me- es 
chanical joint cast iron pipe, is a simplification appreciated by dis- =) 
tribution engineers and their crews. No longer is it necessary to stock ) 
parts for each make of pipe purchased, nor to risk delays on jobs é 
through delivery of wrong parts. Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., - 
a 
# 
& 
* 
1 
® 
3 
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Thos. F. Wolfe, Research Engr., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, III. 


STANDARDIZE ON... 





OOOO Svondadized MECHANICAL JOINTOOOOOO 
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that will LAST....and LAST... ana LAST! 


THE NEW BRYANT 


HEVIGAGE 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTe, 
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EMPIRE GAS FLOOR FURNACE : oe 


a wh i 2 
AMERICA’S FIRST LINE FOR 
CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE... 











Fits below floor line, saves valuable living space. Adaptable to any 
type home or commercial use. Engineered for any kind of gas. 
BASO 100% automatic Safety Pilot standard equipment. 





EMPIRE GAS CIRCULATOR HEATER 





oe, 


> FIRST in ENGINEERING 

Engineered for the available gas supply — 

not merely adapted. Outstanding in 
s. There's a reason. 


e : “quRiETMATICN 
» 





SO: A he va i ’ DEVELOPED BY EMPIRE 
esigne: any type home or commercial use. Engineered for any 
kind of gas Completely vented. Stainless steel Pilot Burner standard / MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 








equipment. Streamlined in the modern manner. 3 
FIRST for ECONOMY 
COMING SOON! EMPIRE GAS RANGE Users appreciate the savings in fuel costs 


due to the advanced design and efficiency 
of the famous EMPIRE “THRIFTMATIC” 
Burner. 


FIRST for TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Installation is easy. Adjustments and field 
/ service unnecessary. Maximum efficiency 
j year after year. 











* WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


MPIRE STOVE CO. 





The last word in beauty, designing and cooking efficiency. 
The Gas Range that anticipates the housewife's wish in 
convenience. Worth waiting for. BELLEVILLE 

ILLINOTS 
WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPLIANCES 
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NORTON REFRACTORIES 


Whereas Norton Special Refractories are a match for the high 
temperatures found in many industrial operations, the popu- 
larity of Norton's CRYSTOLON Brick for lining water gas gen- 
erators can be attributed to much more than their refractori- 
ness. For example, CRYSTOLON Linings often pay for them- 
selves the first year through savings in cleaning costs alone. 
The reason for this is that CRYSTOLON Brick have a very 
dense surface in the sense of low porosity and permeability. 
Molten coal ash slag will not penetrate this dense surface. 
Once the clinker ring is broken it is a quick, easy job to bar 
loose all clinkers, and the surface of the CRYSTOLON Brick 
remains clean and unaffected for further service. CRYSTOLON 
Brick are made of silicon carbide plus a minimum of refractory 
bond and they are physically strong, chemically stable and a 

match for any heat encountered in a gas generator. 
CRYSTOLON linings give from 10,000 to 25,000 hours of 


Fe. 
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trouble-free service — the length of service, of course, 
depending upon operating conditions. 


American Gas Journal, January 1948 
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as Industry Forged Ahead in 1947 


HE GAS INDUSTRY 

ued its unbroken record of ex- 

pansion in 1947, scoring sig- 
nificant gains in many directions. It 
served more people than ever before 
and its revenues from all classes of 
service reached an all-time peak. Re- 
flecting the great industrial and busi- 
ness activity, revenues from com- 
mercial and industrial gas sales ad- 
vanced more than in any previous 
year in the past decade, including 
the previously unmatched war years. 
New operating methods and an in- 
dustry-wide integrated research and 
promotional program on a 
hitherto unapproached held 
promise for 1948. 


contin- 


scale 
great 


Statistics 

At the end of the year there were 
21,590,000 customers of gas utility 
companies, equivalent to an increase 
of 3.2 percent over 1946. Of this 
number, 10,268,000 were receiving 
natural gas, 8,776,000 were receiving 
manufactured gas, and 2,374,000 
were served with mixed gas. In ad- 
dition, it is estimated that 31% mil- 
lion customers were being served 
with liquefied petroleum gas from 
individual tanks in territories beyond 
the reach of utility gas mains. — 

Total revenues of the utility gas in- 
dustry during 1947 were $1,407,561,- 
000, a gain of 16.2 percent compared 
with the previous year. This is a 
greater gain than has been recorded 
recently in any other single year. 
Since 1941, total revenues have ad- 
vanced 54 percent. Increases were 
substantial in all three major ‘gas 


s< 


By 
Hudson W. Reed 


Association 





in 1947 


natural 


- 
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with gas rev 
gaining 20.0° percent, mixed 
gas 12.7 percent and manufactured 
gas 9.8 percent. 

Broken down by class of service, 
revenues by_sales to commercial con- 
sumers showed the largest gain, 19.5 
percent, while residential revenues 
advanced 16.3 percent, and industrial 
revenues were 15.8 percent higher 
than in the previous year. 

Utility sales of natural gas during 
1947 were 2,503,637,000 M.c.f., an 
increase of 14.] percent sales 
in the previous year. Mixed gas sales 
amounted to 176,286,000 M.c.f., an 
advance of 18.7’ percent and manu- 
factured gas rose 8.4 percent to 439,- 
233,000. M.c.f: 


over 


January 1948, American Gas Journal 


1s Works Company 


Faced with an almost insatiable 
demand for gas service, the gas utili- 
ties expanded their production and 
distribution systems at a pace far 
exceeding any previous period in 
their history. Construction expendi- 
tures in 1947 were approximately 
$730,000,000, more than double the 
1946 expenditure of $310,000,000 
which was the all-time previous peak. 
Prior to 1946 the annual construc- 
tion expenditures of the gas utility 
industry has never exceeded $162,- 
000,000, thus throwing into sharp 
focus the accelerated pace of the cur- 
rent expansion program. 


Natural Gas Expansion 


By far the most phenomenal ex- 
pansion has been in the natural gas 
branch of the industry. Construc- 
tion and operation of new facilities 
during the year have increased the 
capacity of the nation’s pipeline sys 
tem by nearly two billion cubic feet 
per day, which is the equivalent of 
about 80,000 tons of coal. Such con- 
struction added 5,370 miles of pipe 
lines bringing the network up to 229,- 
000 miles, or the same mileage as 
trunk line railroad tracks in this 
country. 

More than twice as much gas pipe 
line construction was authorized by 
the Federal Power Commission in 
1947 than in any previous year. When 
completed, the service of these new 
pipe lines will benefit nearly 80 ma- 
jor cities and many smaller com 
munities in 20 states. In all, the 
current natural gas expansion pro- 
gram has been estimated by the 
F.P.C. to cost in the neighborhood 
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TREND Of UTILITY GAS SALES (1947 DATA ESTIMATED) 


of $1.2 billion. It is expected to 
provide capacity for the total volume 
of interstate movement of natural 
gas 120 percent above the 1945 fig- 
ure. 

Headline news in this category was 
the final conversion of the Big and 
Little Big Inch lines to natural gas, 
completion of the 1200-mile “Biggest 
Inch” artery from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, and approval of construction 
of a new 1500-mile Texas-Detroit 
line. A projected line now awaiting 
F.P.C. authorization would bring 
Texas gas 1400 miles to New York, 
Philadelphia, possibly Baltimore, and 
large areas in New Jersey. Another 
contemplated 1700-mile line is be- 
ing considered to reach New Eng- 
land in the Boston area. 

Manufactured gas companies 
along the whole Atlantic seaboard are 
watching with interest the possible 
importation of natural gas into their 
areas where many of them stand 
ready to use it as a raw material 
to serve larger quantities with the 
same production and _ distribution 
facilities. Utilization of natural gas 
by manufactured gas companies will 
alleviate the critical problem of meet 
ing expanding service demands, and 


eliminate the necessity of expazding 


gas plants under present high con- 
struction costs. 

Natural gas reserves appear ade- 
quate to meet these tremendous new 


demands for many years to come. 


The reserves committee of the Amer- 


ican Gas Association estimated the 


12 


proved recoverable reserve of natural 
gas in the United States at the end of 
1946 as 160.6 trillion cubic feet. This 
represents an increase of 12.8 trillion 
cubic feet or an increase over the 
previous year of two and one-half 
times the amount withdrawn. Year 
by year estimates of natural gas re- 
serves have increased until today 
they represent an advance of 600 per- 
cent above 1925, 160 percent above 
1934 and 90 percent more than 1940. 
An important factor in the gas 
supply situation is the underground 
storage capacity available near the 
service areas to meet peak load de- 
mands and much progress has been 
made in this direction. While most 
of this storage is in depleted natural 
gas reservoirs, a noteworthy devel- 
opment in 1947 was the successful 
storage of large quantities of gas in 
buried pipe nests at 2200 pounds 
pressure. A recent survey disclosed 
that present underground storage has 
a total delivery capacity of one and 
one-half billion cubic feet of gas per 
day, and has a maximum storage 
capacity of 250 billion cubic feet. 
Apart from its use as a_ fuel, 
natural gas received increased atten- 
tion as a raw material for the pro- 
duction of high octane gasoline and 
other chemical products. During 
1947 two large commercial plants 
were projected to produce gasoline 
from natural gas by the Fischer- 
Tropsch method, one of which will 
need 64 million and the other 100 


million cubic feet of natural gas a 


TREND OF UTILITY GAS CONSUMERS (1947 DATA ESTIMATED) 


day. 
located at the Hugoton, Kansas, field 
is expected to produce daily about 
6000 barrels of 80 octane gasoline, 
1000 barrels of diesel fuel, and more 
than 400,000 pounds of organic 
chemicals. 
Manufactured Gas Gains 

While less spectacular, develop- 
ments in the manufactured gas 
branch of the industry were sub- 
stantial and dovetailed with the prog- 
ress of natural gas to form a logi- 
cal and progressive national fuel pat- 
tern. Sparked by the American Gas 
Association’s unprecedented gas pro- 
duction research program, plant ca- 
pacities to meet peak loads in the 
manufactured gas industry increased 
an estimated 20 percent above the 
previous year. Part of this increase 
resulted from the installation of 
liquefied petroleum gas plants by gas 
utilities for augmenting peak load 
supplies. Other companies are now 
installing or planning to install a 
new oil gas process which will make 
a high B.t.u. gas for distribution 
alone or to be interchanged with nat- 
ural gas. This latter development 
not only will greatly increase pro- 
duction and distribution capacities 
of manufactured gas companies but 
will also make it easier for them to 
convert to natural gas when and if 
it becomes available in their terri- 
tories. 

Gasification of coal received added 
impetus in 1947 with two outstand- 
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The larger of the two plants, 
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Bpany. 
BU0O was being erected by the former 


feration of the pilot plant, a 


ing developments. The first was the 
jnauguration of a mammoth research 
and development program by the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
and Standard Oil Development Com- 
A pilot plant costing $300,- 
company to consume 50 tons of coal 
a day and produce daily about 2,400,- 
(000 cubic teet of gas suitable for 
jsynthesis into a high B.t.u. gas and 
Hliquid fuels. Following a year’s op- 
com- 


smercial plant costing perhaps $120,- 


000,000 and yielding 96 billion cubic 


Hicet of gas per year is expected to 


ee 


be built within 25 miles of Pittsburgh. 
The other this 
country’s de- 


project involved 
first experiment to 


Htermine the possibilities of under- 


pereiier nants oe oor 3? 


ground gassification of coal. The 
joint 50-day project conducted at 
Gorgas, Ala., by the Alabama Power 
Co., with the cooperation of the Bu- 


jreau of Mines, determined that un- 
‘| ° 
mined coal could be burned success- 


aes 


fully to produce gas under controlled 


' conditions. 


Appliance Production 


Despite continued shortage of steel 
and other critical materials, high lev- 


els of appliance production are re- 


» facturers 


ported by the Gas Appliance Manu- 
Association although total 
production is still far below the huge 
potential market. Outstripping all 
other categories, sales of automatic 
gas water heaters totaled 1,800,000 
units or a half-million more than in 
1946 which had been the previous 
record year. 

Gas range production during the 
year reached two and one-quarter 
million units which was equal to the 
previous peak established in 1941. 
Any easing of the tight steel situation 
will see this production leap sharply 
in 1948 as gas range manufacturers 
have increased their production 
facilities by more than 100% of pre- 
war capacity. 

Domestic gas refrigerators, 
duty commercial appliances 
dustrial equipment also 
marked gains over 1946. 

Lagging behind the other appli- 
ances as a result of continued re- 
strictions in certain territories was 
the sales of gas house heating equip- 
ment. Production of central heating 
appliances dropped to 750,000 units 
during the year. An improved gas 
supply in 1948 coupled with a con- 
certed drive by the national and re- 
gional gas associations to upgrade ex- 
isting heating equipment is expected 
to result in a substantial increase in 
this type of business in the next 12- 
month period. 


heavy 
and in- 
registered 
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Appliance Developments 

While there were many refinements 
but relatively few radically different 
design changes in gas ranges mar- 
keted during 1947, previews of 1948 
models show a number of new style 
trends well improvements in 
such performance features auto- 
matic operation. Perhaps the most 
startling departure from _ recent 
trends, dictated by popular demand, 
is the return of the high oven and 
broiler necessitating some modifica- 
tions in the streamlined table-top de- 
sign. 

New in home appliances is a table- 
top barbecue-broiler that can be at- 
tached in the kitchen or used out- 
doors with bottled gas. About the 
size of a portable typewriter, the 
broiler has four removable skewers 
that rotate over open gas flames. It 
has a heat rating of 3,200 B.t.u. per 
hour, turns out a meat course for 
six in three or four minutes. 

Noteworthy was the increased use 
of kitchen ventilation equipment and 
also the widespread interest in the 
self-ventilating space heaters. These 
space heaters undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to make an important contribu- 
tion to convenient, safe heating where 
no flues are available in locations 
such as remodeled private homes con- 
verted to multiple apartments, stores 


as as 


as 


and offices using unvented equip- 
ment now, banana ripening rooms, 





tourist 
tions. 


courts and similar applica- 

Other recent appliances are the gas 
home incinerator and the laundry 
dryer which is being used in rapidly 
increasing amounts. Although both 
were available before the war, the 
dryer has gained increased popular- 
ity because of the rapid growth of 
automatic home washing machines. 
In this connection the expansion of 
the self-service laundry has been an 
important factor. A new heat re- 
claimer has been developed for self- 
service laundry use which cuts water 
and gas requirements by 30% be- 
low levels needed without such a de- 
vice. 

Early in 1947 the gas industry 
found it desirable to revise its stand- 
ards for conversion burners.  A\l- 
though it was necessary to reduce 
sales effort in this field due to cur- 
tailment moves, the change in the ap- 
pliance standards will have a bene- 
ficial effect and will result in greatly 
improving gas conversion burner per- 
formance in the future. A further 
step forward toward mechanical op- 
eration of this and other types of 
gas heating was the perfection of a 
system which gives complete auto- 
matic control of gas-fired heating 
units, eliminating the necessity of 
igniting and turning off pilots at the 
beginning and end of the heating 
season. 
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All-year gas air 
where a single compact unit cools as 


conditioning, 


well as heats, made marked prog 
ress during the year. After 13 years 
of development and testing, including 
work done under actual operating 
conditions in more than 100 homes, 
such units for small or large homes 
are in full production. More than 
1200 of the advanced-type units were 
shipped in 1947. Further impetus 
to this market was seen in the an- 
nouncement last month of a new co- 
operative A.G.A. research project at 
the University of Illinois to improve 
air distribution systems for all-year 
air conditioning, thereby reducing 
costs without sacrificing perform- 
ance. 


Appliance Testing 


Operations of the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories, 
which since 1925 have been a vital 
factor in maintaining high gas ap- 
pliance standards, throw considerable 
light on appliance activities and 
trends. In the year just completed 
the Laboratories’ services increased 
40 percent, exceeding even the level 
of the war work years by approxi- 
mately 20 percent. Some 3,000 mod- 
els of appliances were submitted for 
testing, an increase of 50 percent over 
the previous year. To date a grand 
total of more than 31,000 gas ap- 
pliances and accessories has under- 
gone practical performance tests at 
the Laboratories. 

New developments in appliances 
submitted included several innova- 
tions. In the space heater field, de- 
signs were submitted incorporating 
in - the - wall - construction employ- 
ing outer wall flue discharge and in 
troduction of outside air for com- 
bustion. Unit heaters for the first 
time employed horizontal instead of 
vertical tube construction in small 
types. Water heaters and accessories 
of more streamlined design appeared. 
Several clothes dryers and incinera- 
tors of new design were tested. 


Cooperative Industry Program 
Reaffirming its faith in coopera- 
tive industry-wide action, the gas in- 
dustry in 1947 approved the con 
tinuance of the great promotion, a: 
vertising and research program co: 
ducted by the American Gas Assoc:. 
tion which has been the spark ph 
of the industry’s progress since 19+ 
The new plan calls for an expenditure 
of nearly $5,000,000 in these activi- 
ties in the next three years. In the 
past three years, approximately the 
same amount has been contributed 
to the industry’s so-called PAR pro- 
gram, an amount sufficient to put 
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the A.G.A. first in a list of 64 trade 
associations in the volume of such 
special activities undertaken coopera- 
tively. 


Research 


which has been called 
the fourth dimension of industry, un- 
der the coordinated PAR plan: has 
been extensive, continuous and re- 
sultful. More than half a million 
dollars have been spent during the 
past three years for gas production 
research. This work involves a long- 
range program developing fundamen- 
tal data on the production of gas 
through the use of various sources 
of gaseous energy and the application 
of such data to the development of 
new or the modification of existing 


pr¢ cesses. 


Research, 


One project under way explores 
oxygen-steam-carbon reactions at 
various temperatures and pressures 
to disclose the full possibilities of 
the water gas process and for devel- 
opment of processes for production 
of high B.t.u. gas or for the cata- 
lytic reforming of hydrocarbon gases. 
Another covers the fluidization tech- 
nique for the gasification of fluid 
and solid fuel using temperatures 
higher than those now used in the oil 
industry. Still other projects include 
the production of gas by the catalytic 
cracking of hydrocarbons and the 
use of heavy oils to produce high 
B.t.u. Much of this work is 
being done at the Institute of Gas 
Technology, and other scientific and 
educational institutions throughout 
the country. 


Pas. 


In the domestic gas field, a greatly 
enlarged research program has been 


under way to secure fundamental 
data for the improvement of gas 


ranges, water heaters, house heating 
and air conditioning equipment and 
other appliances. Individual studies 
ranged from oven performance and 
kitchen ventilation and dehumidifica- 
tion through improved ignition, tem- 
perature control, heat transfer, sum- 
mer-winter air conditioning and 
projected new household heat appli- 
cations. 

















Industrial and commercial and gen- 
eral technical research also have been 
accelerated. Projects under way in- 
clude improved metallurgical and 
ceramic heating processes, high tem- 
perature furnace designs, commercial 
refrigeration and improved heat ap- 
plications to contemporary commer- 
cial appliances. General technical 
research covers such subjects as hy- 
drates in pipe lines, pipe coatings 
and corrosion, organic sulfur remov- 
al and storage of natural gas as a 
hydrate. 


Advertising and Promotion 


Promotional work of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association during 1947 in- 
cluding national advertising, special 
promotion activities, residential and 
commercial sectional activities and 
publicity, was carried on at a cost of 
more than one and one-quarter mil- 
lion dollars. These activities sup- 
plemented and augmented those of the 
gas utility companies which in a 
normal year spent about $25,000,000, 
and those of appliance manufacturers 
representing an additional $10,000,- 
OOO. 

Greatest single activity was a na- 
tionwide coordinated drive to sell 
automatic gas cooking. Late in Sep- 
tember the Association launched its 
twelfth consecutive year of national 
advertising with a campaign unique 
in the field of trade association pro- 
motion in that modern automatic gas 
ranges were advertised by their 
specific brand names. 

Joining the Association’s $800,000 
program are 13 manufacturers of au- 
tomatic gas ranges who have in- 
creased their own use of national 
and local advertising ‘by more than 
300 percent over 1946. The entire 
program, which projects into 1948, 
represents an annual anticipated ex- 
penditure in excess of $4,000,000, 
approximately 60 percent of which 
will be spent for newspaper advertis- 
ing by gas companies, manufacturers 
and dealers. 

All three segments of the gas in- 
dustry—A.G.A., gas companies and 
gas range manufacturers—are pro- 
moting identical advertising themes 
based on points disclosed by a re- 
cently conducted national — public 
opinion poll. Objective of the 12 
months’ drive .is to inform the pub- 
lic that today’s automatic gas ranges 
possess all the qualities desired by 
women in new cooking appliances. 

Coincident with this campaign, the 
Association is continuing its adver- 
tising of the growing use of gas fuel 
for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses. This special advertising has 
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appeared in the trade and technical 
press for the last 21 years. 

Many other promotional activities 
have been undertaken as a result of 
the stepped-up industry cooperative 
program. These include an outstand- 
ing sound-color motion picture on 
automatic gas ranges, a commercial 
cooking program, New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen promotion, architects’ gas 
service guides, picture story books, 
participation in national expositions, 
home service booklets, range and 
laundry manuals for consumers and 
teachers. 


The New Freedom Kitchen 
program, which has stimulated local 
gas utility kitchen planning service 
throughout the country, has now 
reached an advanced merchandising 
stage. As a result, the many utili- 
ties cooperating in the program are 
now certifying New Freedom 
Kitchens installed by local 


Gas 


Gas 
builders. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 


A number of developments in the 
industrial and commercial field are 
materially reducing the time of opera- 
tion for different heating processes. 
For example, high-speed direct heat- 
ing of metals for surface hardening 
and other heat-treating operations is 
now done in two to five minutes com- 
pared with 30 to 40 minutes pre- 
viously. Equipment inte rpreting these 
faster heating operations is being put 
into operation in factories and mills 
in all parts of the country. 

One development of interest was 
the completion by the A.G.A. of an 
advanced research project in heat 
treating under vacuum which may ul 
timately replace conventional fur- 
nace atmospheres. <A technical bul 
letin reporting the 
tracted considerable attention by 
metallurgists and heat treaters. 

The automotive 


results has at- 


industry, noted 
for its advanced engineering, has set 
the pace in applying recent industrial 


gas engineering improvements. Dur- 
ing the year equipment for baking 
synthetic automobile body finishes 


using direct gas heat and ingenious 
recirculation methods has been ad- 
vanced beyond any past applications. 

In the steel industry 
mospheres carry the complete re- 
sponsibility for the bright annealing 
of sheets and coils. 


these gas at- 


Charges up to 
mirror bright 
furnace give best 
dependence placed 
on these machines and on gas service 
by the The develop- 
ments in the nitrogen atmosphere, us- 
ing industrial gas as the medium for 


one million pounds of 
steel in a single 


evidence of the 


steel industry. 


augmented by the 


generating this nitrogen, have demon- 
strated such advantages in 
ed strip that there is every 
that it may have universal 


tin-coat- 
evidence 
acceptance 
by food processors fot their tin con- 
tainers. 

Noteworthy in the 


cooking 


commercial 
held was the striking ac- 


ceptance par year of stainless steel 


and other bright metals in heavy duty 


gas ranges, broilers, bake ovens and 


other commercial gas 


Production of 


applications. 
equipment in- 
the point where manufac- 
turers were t 


such 
cTreast d to 
making 


fairly prompt 
delive ri De 
sales stim- 


Commercial gas 


g were 
ulated by the 


tional 


\ssociation’s promo- 
which included the 
preparation of sales material and di- 
rect participation in 
gional 


program 


and re- 
throughout the 


local 
programs 
country. Further impetus was given 
to both commercial and industrial 
utilization of gas by two A.G.A.- 
sponsored gas schools which were at 
tended by utility and manufacturer 
representatives from 27 states, Can- 


ada and other countries. 


Technical Developments 


Gas production, chemical, dis- 


tribution and motor vehicle operating 
practices of utilities 
during the 


were reviewed 


periodically year at 


A.G.A., regional and state associa- 
tion meetings, thus keeping the in- 


abreast of the 
These 


dustry’s 
latest 


personnel 
developments. were 
publication of much 
data in the 


handb« 0ks, 


valuable form of en- 
manuals, safe 


pamphlets and 


gineering 
practice other 


terial. 


ma- 


Modern scientific progress in other 
industries was utilized in the 


ing practice of many 


operat- 


gas companies. 
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For example, television entered the 
utility field when a large eastern com- 
pany installed a_ sight-transmitting 
system for the observation of 
operations in other parts of the plant. 

Mobile radio installations for 
prompt communication in emergen- 
cies and for improving gas service 
generally found an increasingly wider 
acceptance in the gas industry. This 
type of equipment has made rapid 
strides in the past three years and 
gas and electric utility users since 
1944 have grown from 50 to 400 in 
number and transmitters have in- 
creased from 800 to 10,000. At the 
end of the year the industry was 
participating in public hearings in 
an attempt to prevent the impair- 
ment of its radio channels by other 
industries of far public im- 
portance. 

The manufactured gas industry, 
which long has relied on two differ- 
ent mechanical water gas generators, 
now has a third type which may be 
instrumental in lifting gas outputs. 

Great progress in heavy duty en- 
gine design was noted during the 
year just closed. One design im- 
provement of natural gas engines cut 
fuel consumption 15 “percent under 
prev ious consumption and at the same 
time increased horsepower output by 
10 percent. Another design de -velop- 
ment involving gas-Diesel engines 
brought fuel savings ranging from 
10 to 40 percent to such fields as 
power plants and other industrial 


close 


less 


operations. The increased use of 
natural gas turbine engines was also 


noted. 

An improved-type gas flow 
its bow and a high pressure gas 
selected for 


meter 
made 
transmission line was 
the first experimental installation in 
the United States placing a mag- 
nesium ribbon alongside a gas line 
steel pipe from under- 
ground corrosion. The latter installa- 
tion is expected to prevent the forma- 


to protect 


tion of galvanic cell corrosion tor 


ten years. 
Conclusion 

No account of the industry’s prog- 
ress would be complete without refer- 
ence to the exceptional unity of 
thought and action which have char- 
acterized the entire industry in 1947. 
In no small measure, this 
tive spirit and enterprise have set a 
accomplishment which 


coopera- 


pattern of 
augurs well for its continued success. 
Standing at the peak of its service 
to the nation, the industry is looking 
ahead to even greater achievements 
in 1948. 
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1 Mr. Bentley is a wide-awake sales manager. He has 
seen the buyers’ market looming up on the horizon. The 
closer it comes, the tougher his competition grows. So, a 
few months ago, he began to do some honest-to-goodness 
froduct promotion (for the first time in five years) in news- 
papers, mailers, posters, displays, and radio spots. BUT... 





2. Mr. Bentley was still not satisfied that he was doing 
enough. One alarming fact remained: Kitchen range com- 
petition continued to grow stronger—a serious threat to 
his domestic load. Now what more could he do in his area 
to help insure this vital market for Gas . . . ‘o build in the 
housewife’s mind the concept of gas’s mouernity as a fuel? 























5. The importance and success of Homemaker’s Digest 
can be measured by its audience. Today, over 1,500,000 
women from coast to coast receive and read each issue. 
Digest condensations give the meat of each article in quick, 
easy-to-read form. No housewife will ever be too busy to 
give her copy thorough reading. 











6. The Homemaker’s Digest costs only 3 cents a copy to 
mail to each name on your best prospect list. Publicize it in 
your gas bills, newspaper ads, radio spots, and displays. 
Use it as a basis for Home Service talks and demonstra- 
tions. Then one of these days you'll find yourself pulling “‘a 
Bentley’’—patting yourself on the back. 
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3. *‘Well,”’ chimed in his Home Service Girls, “if you 4. Each full-color issue of Homemaker’s Digest condenses 
really want to do a good-will-building job, take advantage the outstanding articles of household interest from leading 
of that great new promotion idea of Servel’s—Homemaker’s home and women’s magazines . . . written by top authorities 
Digest!” Yes, Mr. Bentley knew about the Digest, but had on modern homemaking. Included are articles that show and 
never done anything about it before. Now, all of a sudden, tell why gas service and gas appliances are the most practical 
here was just what he needed to complete his program! for the modern home! 



























For helpful suggestions on how 
...and here’s the 7a we to get the maximum benefit from 

vey the Homemaker’s Digest, consult 
your Servel representative. Or 
write to Servel, Inc., Evansville 
20, Indiana. 
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RODER 


Finest Gas Range 


33 


A COMPLETE LINE of 
these glistening new beauties. 
Resplendent in appearance. 
Embodying all of those time- 
saving, effort-saving, miracle- 
producing features that 


housewives want. Many of 


them, you know, are exclus- 
ive with ROPER — features 
that only you can offer. 


FL, . 
Gewels of Cooking 
C C 
/] 
Se fo wmnance 
“Insta-Matic’” Clock Control 


Big “3-in-1” Oven 





“Staggered” Cooking Top 
“Simmer-Speed” Burners 
“Glo” Broiler 


“Insta-Flame” Lighters 


- P= PPS 


built to : D, standards 
Gls Automatic 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION + ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


offices and warehouses in principal distribution centers 
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Review of Appliance Sales During the 


Past Year and the Outlook for 1948 


URING 1947, the gas utility 

and liquefied petroleum gas dis- 

tribution systems added more 
than 1,000,000 homes, bringing to 
24,000,000 the 
served by the gas industry, according 
to John A. Robertshaw, President of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association. 


number of homes 


Substantial progress was recorded 
for 1947, but the manufacturers, 
whose capacity to produce, in most 
lines, is now double that of pre-war, 
are still faced with an unprecedented 
demand for gas appliances. Handi- 
capped by both material shortages 
and fuel distribution limitations, the 
manufacturers see no hope for the 
immediate future of operating on pro- 
duction schedules commensurate with 
consumer demand. 


Ranges 


For instance, of the than 
24,000,000 domestic gas ranges in 
use, it is estimated that some 50 per 
cent are over ten years old and are 
eligible for replacement. Further- 
more, residental construction during 
ihe coming year, including a consid- 
erable volume of production devoted 
to veterans’ housing programs, will 
make sizable demands on all gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers. 
shortages of sheet 


more 


However, 
steel, especially 
enameling sheet, are preventing gas 
range manufacturers from filling dis- 
tribution channels and meeting the 
consumer demand. The estimated 
1947 production of 2,250,000 domes- 
tic gas ranges only equals that pro- 
duced during the pre-war year of 
1941, and estimates of production for 
1948 indicate little prospects for an 
increase in production, due princi- 
pally to this steel shortage. 


Water Heaters 


The production of automatic gas- 
fired water heaters will reach 1,800,- 
000 in 1947, almost half a million 
more units than produced during 
1946, when those manufacturers es- 
tablished a new “peak” year. The 
rapidly developing market for auto- 
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matic dishwashers and washing ma- 
chines is creating an entirely new 
appreciation of automatic gas hot 
water service and has increased the 
demands for automatic gas 
water heaters. 


storage 


House Heating 


While their is an unprecedented 
demand for the automatic heating 
service rendered by gas-fired heating 
units, the shortage of steel for much- 
needed gas main and transmission 
line extensions has curtailed the sup- 
plies of gas available for that resi- 
‘ential service. Consequently, pro- 
luction of most types of heating units 
luring 1947 will be well below the 
1946 level. Shipments of gas-fired 
boilers and floor furnaces constituted 
the classification showing substan- 
tial gains over last year. The com- 
»ined installations of gas-fired boil- 
ers, furnaces, and conversion burn- 
ers will approximate 750,000 in 1947. 


Refrigeration 


The production and sale of Servel 
gas refrigerators during the fiscal 
year ending October 31, 1947, was 
substantially above that of any prior 
year. Production during the current 
fiscal year should be greater than that 
of last year because delays, incident 
to the introduction of new models 
which affected early production last 
year, will be avoided. The controlling 
factor of current production is the 
available supply of sheet and _ strip 


steel. 
Washers and Dryers 


The introduction, during 1947, of 
the automatic gas clothes dryer, as a 
companion piece to the automatic 
cycling clothes washer, presented a 
new, large, undeveloped market. A 
substantial production of these dry- 
ers was made during 1947, and larger 
production is expected during 1948. 


Service Expansion 
of Utilities 


Millions of dollars have already 
been appropriated for expanding the 
gas manufacturing facilities of manu- 
factured gas 


companies, and the 





John A. Robertshaw 


transmission facilities of natural gas 
pipe line companies, in order to meet 
the growing demand in_ present 
markets and to reach new markets. 
appliance manufacturers look 
forward with anticipation to the con- 
struction advances expected in these 
fields during 1948 and through 1951. 


( ras 


L.P. Gas Service 


The liquefied petroleum gas indus- 
try continues to present a substantial, 
fast-growing outlet for gas appli- 
ances and equipment. During 1947, 
according to figures collected by the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, about 26 per cent of all gas 
ranges, 21 per cent of all automatic 
gas water heaters, and 14 per cent 
of all gas floor furnaces were for use 
with liquefied petroleum gases. From 
all indications, the liquefied petroleum 
gas industry added more than the 
500,000 new residential users pre- 
dicted for the year 1947. 


General Outlook 


While present conditions make it 
inadvisable to attempt a forecast of 
1948 gas appliance production, Mr. 
Robertshaw stated that manufacturers 
will exert their utmost toward filling 
consumer demands and_ supplying 
their dealers and sales outlets, 

The tremendous increase in the 
productive capacity of gas appliance 
manufacturers over pre-war years, 
unfortunately, cannot be brought into 
full play until such time as steel is 
available in necessary quantity ; and 
in the case of central heating equip- 
ment manufacturers, until the gas 
distribution facilities are also suffi- 
cient to meet the demands in various 
sections of the country where limita- 
tions are in effect. 
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Building A Commercial 


N BUILDING a house a person 

should have some good building 

material, a set of plans and the 
the assurance that the finished prod 
uct will have a specific value. In 
building a Commercial Gas load ws 
must have the correct material, a plan 
or method and a knowledge of the 
value of the load. In other words, we 
must know what will build the load, 
how to build it and what this load 
will amount to in company revenue. 


What Will Build the Load? 


One good thing that came out of 
the last world war was a_ better 
realization of the absolute necessity 
of sanitation in the handling and 
serving of food. During the war 
public eating places were thoroughly 
inspected and signs posted by some 
governmental authority stating 
whether or not the eating place was 
recommended for use by the armed 
forces. Any number of national 
magazines and periodicals have re- 
cently published scathing articles on 
the unsanitary conditions of too 
many of our eating places. The 
public in general is aware of the need 
for better sanitary conditions. Local 
and state health officials are con 
stantly on the job to increase and 
maintain better sanitary conditions in 
our eating establishments... Restau 
rant proprietors are generally ready 
and willing to spend whatever it takes 
to install and operate the correet type 
and quantity of equipment. 

What does all of the above add up 
to’ Simply that as a medium fo1 
heating water and sterilizing, gas has 
no equal, and here we are with prac 
tically every one wanting the job to 
be done and we have the best means 
of doing it. Ladies and. gentlemen, | 
suggest gas for water heating as one 
of the best methods for building our 
commercial load. 


The Restaurant 


In all restaurant and eating places 
an abundance of hot water is needed. 
They need 140°F. water for general 
use; such as cleaning, coffee making, 
pot washing, dish washing, and many 
other uses. They need 180°F. water 
for rinsing and sterilizing all dishes, 
glasses and silverware. If the proper 
type and size of dish washing and 
sterilizing equipment were used, and 
then a thorough job of washing and 
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L. J. Fretwell 
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sterilizing were done by the operators 
each day, I estimate that gas com- 
mercial sales for this purpose would 
increase from 50% to 100%. 


Laundry 


Other sources for use of hot water 
are numerous and should be a 
challenge to our sales efforts. Ex- 
perts tell us clothes are washed clean- 
er and whiter with real hot water 
and at a saving in soaps. The small 
Serve-Your-Self laundries which are 
springing up in all of our communi- 
woefully equipped with 
heating facilities. Here the 
laundry operator is most anxious to 
have an abundant supply of good hot 
water as it is the very heart of his 
business. I insist that we only have 
to ask for this brand new business 
and it is ours. Apartment houses that 
are being furnished with new auto- 
matic laundry machines and new 
domestic dish washing machines 
should have their water heating plant 
checked to see if they are adequate to 
meet these new demands. 

What are some other ways in 
which our commercial gas load tan 
be increased in the cooking and bak- 
ing field? 


lies are 
water 


Steam Cookers 


One such appliance which has 
every possibility in this respect and 
one which we know very little about 

and have done even less in pro- 
moting—is the modern commercial 
gas hired vegetable steam 
[his appliance, which is completely 
automatic in its functional operation, 
cooks leaf and root vegetables in just 
a fraction of the time required in 
open kettle methods. In cooking these 
vegetables the maximum food, min- 
eral and vitamin value is retained in 
the food. The vegetables prepared 
are much more appetizing in appear- 
ance and flavor. Because of its speed 
the food can be cooked in smaller 
quantities and as needed, thus saving 
food and avoiding the unpalatable 
appearance oO! vegetables cooked in 
large quantities and kept warm, some 
times for hours, before serving. With 
the increased demand for frozen 
foods, this appliance offers you al- 


COL yker. 


Gas Load 


most limitless possibilities of in- 
creased revenue. Similarly, the steant 
jacketed kettles offer 
nomical cooking without the attend- 
ing risks of scorching and scoring 
the food, 


swift eco- 


Barbecue and Steam Table 

In this part of the country there 
is quite a demand for barbecued 
foods with the attendant romance of 
hickory odor and flavor. This food is 
being prepared now mostly in_bar- 
becue pits and the fuel is hickory 
wood. Did you realize that by using 
gas and hickory wood or all gas with 
a hickory sauce, that this same food 
can be cooked better—that there is a 
definite saving in meat shrinkage and 
the cost of operation is much less? 
Barbecuing with gas can be per- 
formed in specially built barbecue 
ovens (which look a lot like a port- 
able gas bake oven), or it can be 
accomplished by installing gas in the 
existing barbecue pit and using 
mostly gas for the necessary heat 
supply and the hickory wood for the 
smoke flavor. 

In building our commercial gas 
load let’s not forget to promote the 
use of new modern gas fired water 
less food warmers. 
food warmers eliminate many objec 
tions to the old water bath steam- 
table, such as rusting bottoms, exces- 
sive heat, food being kept too warm 
or too cold. Let’s also sell a relative 
newcomer in the commercial gas ap- 
pliance field—the Gas Roll IWariner. 


These ty pes ot 


Fryers and Baking 

Finally, in respect to our cooking 
load, let’s not forget the modern gas 
fryer which has every other fryer 
on the market bested-as far as speed, 
economy and _ satisfactory perform- 
ance are concerned. 

For our baking customers, whether 
in the restaurant market or bakery, 
let’s tell them what can be done with 
our modern sectionalized gas bake 
ovens—ovens that are streamlined, 
well insulated and thermostatically 
controlled—ovens that are designed 
for all types of baking and roasting 

ovens that are separately heated 
and controlled so they can bake foods 
requiring different temperatures at 
the same time. Let’s encourage our 
restaurant to serve a good piece of 
pie with that good cup of coffee. Let’s 
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sell gas ovens and build our com- 


mercial load. 


Other Fields 

Finally, let’s sell boilers to generate 
steam for sterilizing, for bread proot 
ing, for oven use, for pressing and 
cleaning purposes. 
\ir Conditioners to 
a commercial market that has hardly 
been touched. . 


How To Build the Commercial Load 

Now that we know what tools are 
effective in building our commercial 
load, the next problem is—how can 
they be used? Generally speaking, 
there are two methods. One is by 
correct advertising and the other is 
by selling equipment. 

’ttective advertising to build a 
commercial gas load is quite different 
from domestic advertising, both in 
respect to the number of people to 
be reached and the manner in which 
they must be reached. Commercial 
customers specialized group 


Let’s sell Gas 


are a 


that must be reached through meth 
ods they are interested in or which 


will prove beneficial in their business. 

Kffective commercial advertising 
can do much to boost your commer 
cial sales program, but the real job 
of getting the right kind of load 
building commercial appliances on 
your system must be done by sales 
personnel—sales personnel whether 
they be specialty commercial 
men, regular company salesmen or 
alert servicemen who have had th: 
correct amount of commercial 
training. 


sales- 


sales 


Sales Engineers 


Because commercial selling is high 


acuivities. (Jur 
found it 


servicemen 


mercial sales 
has 
train our 
continually prospective 
customers in their commercial service 


con 
most effective io 
too, as they are 
contacting 


pall\ 


work and are in a most enviabl 
position so far as effective selling 
is concerned. They are trained in 
such selling techniques and = are 


sales infor- 
them to either effec 
a sale or to get the cus 
tomer interested to the point where 
ial sales engineer from the 
may be called in, or a sales 
from the commercial 
equipment dealer is brought in. 

In the final analysis it is the com 
mercial equipment dealer who actu- 
ally takes the order and completes 
the final sale, so we must see that 
their sales and service personnel are 
equally trained and are equally 
capable of selling those appliances 
which will build our commercial gas 
load. We should, therefore, have 
displays on our sales floors of good 
commercial gas equipment sold by 
various dealers. We 
should promote educational and train 
programs with our dealers on 


equipped with adequate 
mation to enable 
tively 


Make 


a commer 
company 
represt ntative 


comme rcial 


ing 


1. Advantages of gas as a fuel for all 
cooking, baking and commercial 
heating purposes. 
Correct engineering and 
tion practices including: 
a. Functional cooking. 

b. Adequate pipe sizing. 
c. Servicing and adjusting thermo- 
stats, etc. 


How Valuable Is Our 
Commercial Gas Load? 


nN 


installa- 


We know what will build our com 
to build it, 


mercial load and how but 





lars and cents. From a check of quit 
a few eating establishments it has 
been estimated that the average res- 
taurant in Oklahoma approxi 
mately 60,000 cubic feet of gas per 
month during the summer and ap 
proximately 80,000 cubic feet of gas 
per month during the winter months 


uses 


and that there are approximately 
4,000 eating establishments in the 
state. If 40% of the consumption 


(excluding heating) is for cooking 
and baking, 30% for water heating 
and the balance for all other uses, 
and the average rate per M.c.f. 1s 
410 to 45 cents then we consider the 
following as a fair breakdown of the 
commercial gas revenue in Oklahoma 
for various uses in our eating estab 
lishments. 


Estimated 

Revenue 

Class Per Year 

Cooking and baking ...$. 520,000 
Heating and air condition- 

ing Pam nean 120,000 
Water heating and steriliz- 

ing .. 390,000 

Other uses 390,000 

Total $1,420,000 


If an all-out effort is made to in 
crease our commercial load through 
methods and means described in this 
article, it is estimated that the above 
annual revenue can be increased by 
approximately another $325,000, 
which would mean that our commer 
cial revenue from these accounts 
would amount to approximately 
$2,000,000 per year. 

Commercial ideal 
from a load factor standpoint. From 
a rate analysis viewpoint sales from 
produce 


gas sales are 


commercial gas equipment 





ly specialized and requires both en how much is our cooking and baking a good average rate. From a revenue 
gineering and sales experience, it is load worth in revenue to our com angle a $2,090,009 a year business 1s 
well to have one or more (depend panies \s the revenue from com well worth working to create and 
ing on the number of commercial mercial cooking and baking in the maintain. 
establishments ) specially trained Oklahoma Gas Utilities is not sep 
commercial sales engineers to assrsi arated from conn rcial heating and Delivered at the Gas Division Meeting 
and direct the many) phases of this other commercial revenues, it is of the Oklahoma Utilities Association, Bilt 
work, Other company sales people pretty difficult to say exactly what more Hotel, Oklahoma City, September 19, 
should also be well trained in com this valuable load actually is in dol- 1947. 
i ® To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest cost, use 
for all kinds of Gas Pressure Control Connelly Iron Sponge. It's the finest purification material to be had. 
HOLDER © DISTRICT & SERVICE Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. It gives longer 
service before fouling. It revivifies more quickly. Leading gas companies 
APPLIANCE have been using this “blue-ribbon” purification material for years— 


they know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 


If you have a take advantage of 


be glad to 


problem in gas-purification, 
Our engineers will 


you... there is no obligation. Consult Connelly! 


Connelly’s 71 years of experience. help 


Mulcare Engineering Co., Inc. 
Gas Works & Distribution Equipment 
53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 


CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A Steam-Saving Process for 
Benzole Extractions 





Wener 


WO FACTS prompted the de- 

velopment and application in 

Switzerland of a new process for 
recovery of solvents from 
carbon : 

1. The steam consumption for the 
expulsion of benzole from activated 
carbon by the usual system amounts 
to 4 to 6 kg./kg. of benzole. To re- 
duce this rather high consumption of 
boiler steam, the hot cooling water 
leaving the benzole condenser has been 
partly evaporated by a steam-jet ex- 
hauster and used for the expulsion 
of benzole. When the benzole ex- 
traction plant is operating on a suffi- 
ciently large output it is possible to 
put the heat in the vapours to useful 
purpose and in this way to save 1 to 
2 kg. of steam per kg. of benzole. 


active 


2. Direct removal of benzole from 
the carbon by steam on the orthodox 
system leads to the dilution of sol- 
vents soluble in water, such as alcohol 
or acetone, by a much greater quan- 
tity of water, thereby causing addi- 
tional heat to be required for recti- 
fication. 

The new process differs from pre- 
vious methods in that permanent 
gases are used instead of steam, these 
circulating through the adsorber 
(A)* and a heater (H) in which this 
gas is heated by indirect steam. Ben- 
zole is separated by cooling in the 
condenser (C) a quantity of gas bled 
from the main stream. A preliminary 





* The letters refer to the figures in this 
paper. 
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By 
Dr. H. Deringer 


4 


A description is given of a 
new method developed in 
order to reduce steam con- 
sumption in benzole extrac- 
tion and solvent recovery. 
Active carbon is used as the 
absorbent and the benzole or 
solvent is recovered by an 
inert gas in place of steam. 


vessel serves to remove heavier oils 
and sulphur compounds. 

When the benzole is extracted 
from coal gas, the gas itself serves 
as the medium for carrying the ben- 
zole from the active carbon. When 
solvent vapours are to be recovered 
from carbon, another source of gas, 
free or almost free from air such as 
the exhaust from an internal-com- 
bustion engine, is used for the pur- 
pose. 
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Fig Diagram of the benzole extraction 


process for town gas. 


THE THREE PHASES OF BENZOLE EXPULSION. 
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»f the Winterthur Gas and Waterworks 
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Fig. 2. 


Exhaust gas 
Diagram of solvent recovery process. 


Figures 1 and 2 are diagrammatic 
illustrations of the plant. The circuit 
used and the changes of state in the 
circulating gas-and-steam mixture 
during benzole extraction are shown 
in Figures 3, 4 and 5 for the periods 
of heating, benzole separation and 
cooling of the activated carbon. On 
the basis of measurements made dur- 
ing benzole expulsion, Figure 6, single 
cycles are entered in the i-x diagram 
in Figures 7 and 8. 

The steam consumption for heat- 
ing the circulating gases varied dur- 
ing four years of war and past-war 
service in the Winterthur gasworks 
between 1.5 and 2.5 kg./kg. of ben- 
zole, the average in normal service 
being 2.2 kg./kg. of benzole. In as- 
sessing this result it is to be remem- 
bered that the heat liberated by the 
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expulsion, 


benzole during condensation was not 
recovered, so that a further saving 
of heat is possible from this source. 
The current used for the circulation 
of the expelling gas amounted to 0.13 
kWh/kg. of benzole. The benzole 
yield varied according to the type of 
coal used, the calorific value of the 
mixed gas and other conditions from 
0.7 to 1.2 kg./100 kg. of coal. The 
activated carbon consumption was 1 


temperature distillation of coal in 
fourteen European countries, Canada, 
U.S.A. and the Union of South 
\frica was 1228 million kilolitres¥ in 
1935, according to the Statistical 
Yearbook of the World Power Con- 
ference, No. 2. Production has prob- 
ably risen since then. The largest 
amount is obtained by oil-washing, 
with a steam consumption which may 
be estimated at 4 kg./kg. of benzole. 


¥1 kilolitre = 220.1 gallons. 



































Fig. 8. Further cycles 
(benzole separation and c ng). 


With the activated carbon system us- 
ing the new gas expulsion process a 
large quantity of steam could be saved 
each year. 

The recovery of solvents has been 
widely adopted during the war. If the 
heat used for rectification be also 
taken into account, a notable percent- 
age of present-day steam require- 
ments could be saved by the adoption 
of the new process. 

Presented by the Swiss National Com- 
mittee at the Fuel Economy Conference 
vf the World Power Conference, The 
rlague, 1947. 





For Fast, Low-Cost GAS Preaching 


MAIN LINES... DISTRIBUTION LINES... SERVICE EXTENSIONS 


Use 





CLEVELANDS 


CLEVELANDS have the 
design, construction and operation features 
that fit them exactly into the Gas trenching 
jobs, and assure CONTINUOUS DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE AT MINIMUM COST... features 
that include compactness, ruggedness, speed, mo- 
bility, maneuverability, and low operating and 


maintenance costs... features that assure a big 


day’s work every day for a long period of time. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER co. 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. * CLEVELAND 17 
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Speeding Up Service Calls 
By Radio-Phone 


MERGENCY calls, the speed of 

handling which formerly 

geared to the periodic phone calls 
which servicemen made to their base, 
have been streamlined to such an ex 
tent by the Southern California Gas 
Company of Los Angeles so that, in 
one of its divisions, this utility now 
is in position to take care of prac 
tically any call in a maximum of 30 
minutes. 


Wad 


“Service by Radio” is the method 
through which the West Coast utility 
has accomplished this service speed 
up. The Southern California 
Company was one of the first public 
service companies in the West to 
adopt radio telephone communication 
as a postwar adjunct to its Customet 
Service Department. 


(as 


At present the company has thre 
Service cars of its Customer Service 
Department equipped with 
phones. These are being operated in 
the firm’s Pasadena Division on an 
experimental basis in order to deter 
mine whether this innovation will be 
practical, from an operation as well 
as cost standpoint, for eventual ex 
pansion into other divisions of its 
far-flung system in the southern se 
tion of California. 


radio 


Surveyed Radio-Phone 
Practicability 


The company has had radio-phon« 
service under consideration 
eral years. Initial thought was given 
to some form of radio communication 
that might be practical not only for 
speeding up contact between servic 
men in the field and the central dis 
patcher’s office, but which might also 
assure immediate contact with tl 
in cases of emergency. 


for se\ 


er 
l 


A number of different studies 
volving two-way radio communica 
tion were made. Early in 1946 dis 
cussions and investigations had r 
sulted in the accumulation of a con 
siderable amount of data on various 
possible systems. 

The initial car installations -were 
made in March, 1947. For purposes 
of experimentation, the compa 
chose its Pasadena Division. This is 
largely a residential area in  whicl 
some 118,000 meters are in servic: 


Test Made in Pasadena District 


The original object, according to 


W. E. Von Almen, dispatch office 


supervisor, Was to set up one district 


completely equipped with radio-phone 
service in order that a comprehensive 


the project might be made to 


determine if radio phone service 
vould improve and speed up service, 
expedite contact with field service 


nen, and also if the cost of operation 


vould be in line with results obtained. 
Up to November, 1947, three of 
the originally contemplated 10 cars 


had been equipped with radio-tele- 


phones. Others will be installed as 
they become available. These three, 
for the time being, serve as the nu- 


cleus of the District 


The company expects be- 


Pasadena ex- 
eriment 
rors long to place in service one ex- 
peru ental radio-phone car in its 
Northern District, which takes in the 
San Fernando Valley. This is an 
irea in which telephones to which 
men might have access are 
rather infrequent, and it is believed 
ideally suited for testing the 


ibilities of the communication 


Mobile Radio-Phones Described 


The mobile radio-phone units al- 
ready in operation in the Pasadena 
District are operated by the telephone 
company through its regular tele- 
phone facilities, tied in with a special 
hook-up. The installation in 

th 


each of the three radio cars consists 

lio receiving and sending set. 
lhe compact radio unit is housed in 
1 box installed in the body of the 


radio 


of 1 Tat 


behind the cab. The antenna 

s mounted on the roof of the cab. 

\ conventional telephone receiver 

ings trom a hook attached to the 

ir’s instrument panel, to the right 
| driver's seat. 


f 


picked 


ignal to the driver is 


Ip wh nsmitters located at 
S gic points in the area and sent 
oug ve regular telephone sys- 

to the desired car number. A 
12x15” writing board is attached to 
. ent panel, convenient to 
eive o enable the service 

ake notes while talking. 
\ ugh the gas company radio 


for communi- 


used only 


tween the dispatch office and 
e service cars, any telephone num- 
ber may be called, or the service car 


reached from any phone. 








Figure |: 


an instrument 


Showing position of 


panel in the cab 


truck 


Red Light Signals Phone Call 


If the serviceman wishes to make 
a call from his truck, he 
merely picks up the receiver and de- 
presses a button, which signals the 
operator. He gives his number and 
gets the connection in the conven- 
tional manner and conducts a nor- 
mal two-way conversation. 


service 


When the dispatch desk calls a 
radio-phone call, a bell rings in the 
cab and a red light comes on. The 
light remains on until the phone in 
the car is answered. Thus, if the 
serviceman happens to be out of the 
car, he knows he has been called 
when he returns and immediately 
phones the base. 

An improvement now under con 
templation is to equip the car with 
a special horn hookup which will 
produce a loud and _ distinctive 
“honk” when the radio phone rings. 
This will notify the serviceman of 
an incoming call if he happens to be 
working in a customer’s home at the 
time. 

On leaving his base in the morn- 
ing, the serviceman switches on the 
radiophone and it remains “alive” 
all day until he turns it off when he 
checks the car imto the garage at 
night. 


Same-Day Orders by Radio-Phone 

The Southern California 
Company's present procedure in the 
Pasadena District is to dispatch all 
so-called “same-day” service orders 
by radio-phone. Before the radio- 
phones were installed in this dis- 
trict, servicemen were given a cer- 
tain number of orders by the dis- 


Gas 
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r Z Ss S W pa 
poa e k behind ne 
1d n and 
and 4 th 
patch otfice when they left the base 


in the morning. They were required 
to phone the base every two hours 
When an emergency call for 
service reached the dispatch desk, it 
could not be taken care of until some 
serviceman made one of his periodic 
check-in phone calls to the dispatch- 
er. With the radio-phone system 
the dispatcher now immediately calls 
a radio equipped car and gives the 
serviceman the data on the emer 
gency. The company has found that 
it can have servicemen on the job 
within a minimum of 30 minutes on 
practically any calls that require 
emergency handling. 


or so, 


Speedy Response Amazes 


Customers 
From the standpoint of expedit 
ing emergency service calls, the radio- 
phone cars have proven to be of 
real value, Dispatch Supervisor Von 
Almen told American Gas Journal, 


dispatch desk can contact 
a serviceman immediately by 


ing his car 


because the 


phon 


Several instances of virtual “mira 
cles of service” have resulted accord 
ing to Von Almen. He cited an in 
stance 1 hich the response was 
practicall instantaneous. A cus 
tomer 1 e Pasadena District had 
telephon service board con 


cerning some emergency. 
immediately 
patch othce of the 
Department which is headed by = 
E. Critchfield 


it went « 


The call 
refe rred LO the dis 


Customer Service 


Was 


as supervisor, where 
ut over the radio-phone sys- 


tem The serviceman who received 
the order Was, by an odd coincidence, 
within a few the house 
from which the order had come, and 
ringing the door-bell almost 
customer had replaced the 


tele phone. 


doors ot 


ie Was 
be tore the 


1 


receiver on het 


The serviceman reported — later 
that the housewife wouldn't believe 
there wasn’t some sort of hocus- 
pocus afoot until he showed her the 
radio-phone and explained how it 


worked. 


Expedites Emergency Service 
Work 


\lthough its greatest 
] 


as 
and most practica 


found to be in 


appli ation 
advantage has been 
connection with 
the com 
iny’s radio-phone installation has a 
other desirable advan 
cording to Von Almen. 
reviously, in making his periodic 


emergency SCTVICE calls, 


De? Ot 





Ca Lo h Ss base, the held s¢ rviceman 
had to depend on the use of a cus 
omer’s phone, or find a public phone. 
Use of public phones sometimes in 
olved driving a mile or two. Now 
e makes the call from his car, no 
( where i s hus saving time 
leage for e company ind 
nience to customers 

e company’s present procedurt 

e Pasadena test district 1s to sup 
SCTVICE ! wo or three 
ime-davy orders at a time. He is 

pposed to phone the dispatch 


t 
hen he has completed those cal Ss. 
radio-phone cars are not 


) phone in before they hav: 
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completed assigned jobs, because the 
dispatcher now can contact them 
whenever he desires. 

Company regulations applying to 
service men not having radio-phone 
cars require them to phone the base 
late in the afternoon to ascertain if 
any short jobs are “on the hook” to 
fill out the day. The radio phone en- 
ables the dispatcher to give a service 
man sufficient orders around 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon to fill out the balance 
of the work day, thus letting him 
dispense with his final check-in phone 


call. 


Public Curiosity a Handicap 


Servicemen have reported that they 
encounter one slight disadvantage by 
having radio-phones in their cars. 
They find that people are curious 
about the radio-phones and want to 
try them. For that reason they have 
adopted the plan of finding an out 
of-the-way spot when using the car 
telephone in order to avoid time-con 
suming questions. Children as well 
as grown-ups, the servicemen report, 
seem to find the radio-phones of ex 
ceptional interest and ply the driv 
ers with numerous questions. For 
that reason, the servicemen usually 
pull up at the curb in some quiet 
street or beside a large vacant lot. 


Project Still Experimental 


\lthough the Southern California 
Gas Company’s use of mobile radio 
telephones is still in an experimental 
slage, and those responsible for its 
operation and development are some 
what reluctant to commit themselves 
concerning the success or failure of 
the venture, the firm has found the 
system successful from an operation 
al standpoint in the Pasadena Dis 
trict. The actual operation is re 
ported to be successful in that it 
provides more flexibility in handling 
customer service calls, speeds up con 
tacts with field service men and, in 
emergencies, makes it possible to 
make immediate contact with service 
men 

On the 
pany prefers to have it understood 
that at radio-phone 
project is still experimental insofar 


whole, though, the com 
present the 


as any determination of the practical 
cost of operation of this type of com 
munication system is concerned. 
Whether or not it will be entirely 
practical from a cost standpoint for 
use throughout the company’s system 


will be determined more accurately, 
Von Almen declared, when the data 
now being assembled on the Pasa 


dena District experimental installa 
tion has been completed and analyzed 
in all its various aspects. 
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THE U.G.1. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The U.G.I. mechanical generator has established records for dependable per- 
formance with high capacities and operating efficiencies. This is evidence of 
the soundness of the design which makes possible efficient ash removal, use of 
high blast rates and rugged service from the individual parts of the generator. 
138 U.G.I. mechanical generators have been installed or contracted for since 
1924—59 in 27 utility plants and 79 in 8 chemical plants. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS Int 
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The Whys and Results of Job Evalution 


HROUGH past experience we 
have learned the importance of 


constantly examining the field 
of Industrial Relations to find bet- 


ter methods and techniques to im- 
prove our employee relations. This 
is true of our wage and salary ad- 
ministration methods as well as the 
many other phases of personnel or 
industrial relations work. This is 
extremely important whether or not 
our employees are organized for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. Through 
experience we have also learned that 
demands for a higher wage level as 
well as certain other wage adjust- 
ments characterized a majority of 
labor-management disputes. We cer- 
tainly know that the importance of 
wage demands by employees has not 
lessened in recent years even though 
more “fringe” demands are being 
made now than in the past. Our 
studies of demands show something 
of the variety of ways in which wage 
demands may be made. Also that 


the percentages of “‘attained” and 
“partially attained’’ demands were 


high enough to indicate that labor’s 
arguments were considered rather 
persuasive by members of govern 
mental agencies and arbitrators as 
well as members of private industry. 

And yet despite all we have learned 
by experience, there is not as yet one 
method acceptable to both labor and 
management that can be used to 
solve all wage questions. The prob- 
lem isn’t that easily handled. But 
there are certain factors .that have 
traditionally affected wage rates and 
a better understanding of some of 
the more outstanding among them 
might help not only in developing 
better employee-employer — relations 
but also in showing to both manage- 
ment and labor the importance of ac- 
cepting some systematic method of 
setting wage rates which are fair in 
the distribution of the money spent 
for payroll purposes and fair in re- 
lation of one job to another. 


Commensurate Wage 

All employers, regardless of the 
industry or type of business they are 
engaged in, have a real problem in 
finding a means or method to dis- 
tribute the payroll in such a manner 


By 
Fred R. Rauch 


VF ~incinnati Gas & Elec. Co, and 


naustTria Re aTiONns 


At the Employee Rela- 

tions Conference held in 
Dallas, Texas, Nov. 20th, 
Fred R. Rauch, Vice 
President, Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co. and Direc- 
tor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, gave the results of 
his experiences over 
many years on this sub- 
ject. 
In this paper he points 
out many situations that 
have to be carefully an- 
alyzed to reach the right 
solutions.—Ed. 


that will result in each employee re 
celving a tair share of the total com 
pany wage bill for a commensurate 
share of the total work performed by 
the work force of the company. 

In my experience, I have seldom 
found a more prolific source of griev- 
ances, either real or fancied, than 
arise from wage Nothing, in 
my judgment, will irk an employee 
than if he thinks he is_be- 
ing discriminated against by receiv- 
ing less for his work than a fellow 
worker receives for a similar job. 

In the days before governmental 
regulations were in effect, the law of 
supply and demand traditionally ex- 
i an important effect on the 
basic wage and specific job classifi- 
cations within a particular company 
For example, whenever a number of 
welders were needed and there were 
few men available who qualified for 
this work, the welder rate was some- 
times raised in an attempt to get more 
men for the job. This method of 
“solving” a labor shortage in any 
particular classification was really no 
solution at all. It did not create 
more qualified employees. At best, it 
did no more than “drain” men from 
other plants in the locality and these 
other plants by adopting the same 
procedure rapidly “drained” them 


rates. 


more 


ercised 
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right back. In a very short time we 
found that this practice raised the 
rate tor the job to an unreasonable 
level—unreasonable in terms of la- 
bor cost and also in comparison with 
other jobs requiring equivalent ex- 
perience or skill. By paying an ex- 
tremely high wage at time when la- 
bor was found that it 
was sometimes difficult to meet cost 
standards and were faced with the 
real difficulty in explaining the reason 
for wage reductions when the inevit- 
able cut-back became 
Conversely, we found that the hid- 
den costs in the form of employee 
dissatisfaction and pent-up resent- 
ment which resulted from the pay- 
ment of low wages when labor was 
plentiful, often over-balanced in the 
long run the savings in wages. 

So long as the law of supply and 
demand influenced the basic wage for 
specific job classifications within the 
company, we did not know what the 
labor market might require us to pay 
for any type of work to be done. 
Consequently, our budget forecasts 
were oftentimes meaningless in view 
of the changing wage levels. The 
reliability of our planning was im- 
paired because we were not able to 
allocate anticipated income with 
reasonable assurance that such al- 
locations would not be substantially 
changed in the fiscal year. 


scarce, we 


necessary. 


Confused Wage Standards 


If we took an objective look at 
any company going through a period 
of development from a small organ- 
ization to a large one, we usually 
found that those companies placing 
an increasing number of workers on 
a variety of new jobs for which 
specific rates of pay were set by 
many different supervisors in differ- 
ent departments ; each one establish- 
ing within his own department rates 
that he considered fair and reason- 
able. The result of such a proce- 
dure almost always produced a set 
of rates for different jobs that were 
not properly and fairly related to one 
another and, even though they ap- 
peared to be all right from the stand- 
point of that department, often re- 
quired adjustment with respect to 
the company-wide wage structure. 
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As the company grew and as these 
rates became the traditional rates by 
being paid over a period of time, it 
was not unusual to find attempts 
made to justify the rate schedule on 
the grounds that the rates were in 
conformance with “company policy.” 

Along with these developments we 
found that unions, particularly indus- 
trial unions, were making every ef- 
fort to secure greater equality in 
the rates paid by different companies 
for the same type of work. The of 
ficials of a national industrial union 
were under constant pressure from 
the union members to establish a 
standard wage scale throughout the 
industry. Regardless of what eco- 
nomic reasons for wage differentials 
may have existed, the members of 
local 198 could not understand why 
they should work for 90 cents an 
hour while local 384 in another area 
was getting $1.05 an hour. For this 
reason the union, as it became es- 
tablished in its industry, moved to 
eliminate or at least reduce these dif- 
ferences in wage scales. Consequent- 
ly, those of us who got by in the 
past by paying a rate of wages be- 
low the general level of the industry 
could no longer count on getting by 
in this way in the future. Any com- 
pany which could not bring its ef 
ficiency up to the industry average 
was in for trouble sooner or later. 
Whether or not we acted in terms 
of the industry we, at least, had to 
start thinking in terms of the indus- 
try if we were going to justify our 
own position and contribute to the 
development of a sound industry 
wide wage structure. 

Until quite recently many compan- 
ies followed a wage policy which per- 
mitted different rates to be paid to 
women on the same, or approximate- 
ly the same, jobs as men. This battle 
of the sexes, however, came to an 
end with the ladies (as usual) prov- 
ing that they were no longer the 
weaker sex. As a result, it became 
necessary that a real difference in 
job requirements be demonstrated be- 
fore a different rate could be set for 
men and women on the same job. 


Governmental Directives 


Still another factor with which we 
are all familiar, was the effect of 
governmental orders and directives 
as they pertained to wages and sal- 
ary administration. Unlimited wage 
structures were obviously considered 
detrimental so long as the industries 
of this country were engaged in pro- 
duction for war rather than civilian 
consumption. With base rates so 
closely controlled, most unions and 
some managements devised ways and 
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means of increasing the workers’ in- 
come without increasing base rates 
of pay These methods included the 
elimination of inter-plant inequalities, 
vacations with pay, paid holidays, 
call-in time, night shift differentials, 
sick leave, and such things as health 
insurance and life insurance pro- 
grams subsidized by the company. 
These methods were not new, but it 
was during the war that they spread 
throughout large sections of the in- 
dustry. Once they were established, 
workers became reluctant to give 
them up. In fact, we were all under 
pressure to install them where they 
did not exist and increase them where 
they did exist. 

In addition to these there are, of 
course, many other factors that tra- 
ditionally affected wage rates. The 
living, wage incentives, 
strength of organized labor and 
others too numerous to mention. But 
whatever may be your point of view 
toward any or all of the factors, 
already mentioned, that may have 
had an effect upon wages, the cost of 
production in relation to selling price 
always set a ceiling on the wages 
that could be paid by any company 
that intended to remain in business. 
No company could follow for long 
a wage policy that did not permit 
a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. 


cost ot 
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Job Evaluation 


Going back to our problems of a 
fair distribution of wages these are 
some of the factors that caused many 
headaches. To say that job evalua- 
tion—and by “job evaluation” I 
mean a systematic approach to the 
wage problem—is the answer to all 
problems of wage administration 
would be a ridiculous statement to 
make. It is, however, an answer to 
some of the wage difficulties encoun- 
tered in the past and its use in our 
company has produced substantial 
benefits to both employees and man- 
agement. 

Job evaluation in one form or an- 
other has gone on ever since the em- 
ployee-employer relationship began. 
Every company has some kind of job 
evaluation, Whether it has a sys- 
tematic approach is another question. 
But it was not until 1930 that formal 
job evaluation as an analytical ap- 
proach to the problem received seri- 
ous consideration. Since then an 
increasing number of companies have 
adopted this systematic technique. 
The results obtained over these past 
seventeen years have proven the de- 
sirability of accepting a systematic 
method, and have shown us that the 





so-called benefits are not all directed 
towards one spot but are generously 
scattered throughout the average or- 
ganization. 

Irom the standpoint of the em 
ployee, the morale has been improved 
by giving to them, for perhaps the 
first time in their work experience, 
an opportunity to know something 
about the reasons for existing wagi 
differentials. The ability of man- 
agement to explain wage differentials 
to those employees who compare their 
wages with fellow employees has 
eliminated many doubts and contro- 
versies previously encountered. The 
confidence of the employees in man 
agement’s ability to determine a fair 
wage is greater because they know 
that setting wage rates is no longer 
a matter of personal opinion or in 
dividual guesswork, but is now a 
matter of collective judgment based 
on facts. 

By placing limitations on the rate 
ranges for specific job classifeations, 
foremen and supervisors were made 
more conscious of the fact that train- 
ing for promotion from within th 
organization was important in order 
to maintain an efficient work force. 
Previous to placing such limitations 
on the rate ranges, it was not un- 
usual to find employees stymied on 
the job; not for lack of vacancies 
or seniority but because they had 
never been given an opportunity to 
acquire additional knowledge and 
skills that would qualify them for 
advancement. It was too easy for the 
supervisors to attract already experi- 
enced outsiders by merely manipulat- 
ing the rates of pay for the job clas- 
sification to be filled. 


Promotions 


Promotional sequences, one of the 
most valuable results obtained from 
job evaluation, give every man in the 
organization a right to feel that if 
he does a good job he will get recog- 
nition for it and be promoted and 
given a chance for a better job. So 
long as he feels this way, you won't 
have too many employee troubles; 
and if he doesn’t, you will have a lot 
of them. 

From the standpoint of the pros- 
pective employee, companies having 
formal job evaluation plans are able 
to present, at the time of hiring, a 
more accurate description of duties 
and responsibilities, qualifications, 
rates of pay, and opportunities for 
advancement within the organization. 
Prior to the adoption of this formal 
technique, new employees could only 
be generally informed on the imme- 
diate job that he was to do and he 
could not be accurately advised on 
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the possibilities from there on. At 
least, these companies are giving the 
prospective employee an opportunity 
to decide on the basis of fact and thus 
reduce labor turnover that might re- 
sult from the employee’s failure to 
realize the benetits of 


campaign 
promises, 


Foremen and Supervisors 


Insofar as foremen and supervis 
ors are concerned, they are now in 
possession of factual job descrip- 
tions and have the advantage of op 
erating on approved descriptions 
with definite limits of where one clas 
sification ends and another one be- 
gins. The ability to delegate duties 
and responsibilities with the assur 
ance that it is economically sound 
and in conformance with the organi 
zational structure is one of the great 
est benefits derived from a systematic 
approach to wage and salary admin- 
istration. Without it, foremen and 
supervisors could never be sure that 
they were not paying more or less 
than the job was worth, or that they 
were adhering to prescribed organi 
zational levels of duties and respon 
sibilities. 

Companies having formal job 
evaluation plans are confronted with 
the necessity for convincing the 
foremen and supervisors that job 
evaluation does not take away their 
prerogatives of having a voice in the 
determination of wages for those 
whom they supervise. As a matter 
of fact, job evaluation is.a process 
for helping a foreman or supervisor 
and, instead of taking away from 
them the function of determining 
rates, they are being given the bene 
fit of pooled judgment. Consequent- 
ly, their problem of personally ap- 
praising the skills involved in the 
various jobs is considerably lessened. 
No longer do they have to question 
themselves as to the correctness of 
their decisions in this regard. Group 
evaluation has supplanted individual 
“ouesstimates.” 


Systematic Study 


Companies that have recognized 
the need for a systematic approach 
to the solution of the wage problem 
have done so because they recognize 
the fact that in order to operate in- 
telligently in any phase of the busi- 
ness, Management must know all the 
facts involved in the solution of the 
problem. It must have some accept- 
able and agreed upon method for 
weighing the facts and judging the 
merits of all available data. On the 
basis of these facts and opinions, 
it must set up policies and procedures 


to assure continued operation of all 
phases of the business within the lim- 
its of the policy so defined and de- 
termined. 

If you apply that 
job evaluation, the managements that 
have accepted it say “we now know 
the facts and we can secure depend- 
able opinions concerning the respon- 
sibilities and requirements of jobs 
within the company. We can know 
the rates paid to jobs of similar con- 
tent; that is, of similar responsi- 
bilities and requirements in other 
companies, and we can recognize the 
competitive position of this company 
with respect to the labor market from 
which we obtain our employees.” 

If all these processes are so ad- 
vantageous, why hasn't this technique 
been adopted by more companies? 
An answer to this question will help 
us to define some management view 
points. 

One of the main reasons is a lack 
of knowledge of the facts in connec- 
tion with job evaluation on the-part 
of those who have not adopted this 
particular approach. Lack of knowl- 
edge includes misunderstanding of 
or all of the objectives of a 
job evaluation program, job evalua 
tion methods, and of job evaluation 
requirements and results. 
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Flexibility a Consideration 


\nother reason for lack of under- 
standing is the fear of being com- 
mitted to or tied down to an in- 
flexible policy or an inflexible pro- 
gram that may not be suitable at 
future date. And there is 
what I call the 
for father and it is good enough for 


some 


“it was good enough 


me” approach to the solution of any 
management problem, and is another 
reason for lack of acceptance. They 
will say “industry got along for years 


; 


for generations—without all of 
this red tape in evaluating jobs.” 
There are always certain pressure 
groups among management that are 
afraid of losing control of the wages 


to S\ stematic 


and salaries paid to their own subor 
dinates or other members of the or 
ganization. There are people, of 
course, who are excellent examples 
of the triumph of the departmental 
over the company viewpoint. These 
are the prima donnas rather than the 
team workers. 

Results have shown, however, that 
from the standpoint of management, 
the job evaluation process Can ascer 
tain and record duties, responsibili- 
ties and job requirements in order to 
get the facts. It is not a definition 
of standard work assignments that is 
aimed at preventing flexibility of the 
organization or at discouraging in- 
dividual initiative. Job evaluation 
can determine the relative difficulty 
and importance of jobs so defined or 
of jobs as they may be altered or 
added in the future, It is not an at- 
tempt to whitewash present job rate 
relationships nor a means of attain- 
ing special ends of certain pressure 
groups. 

Also, job evaluation is an objective 
means for price comparisons through 
the process of the labor market sur 
vey. It is not a device for proving 
any preconceived conclusions of 
either management or labor, or both. 
It is a device for getting the facts 
and those facts to be used as a basis 
for judgment. 

There is considerable evidence 
that given sincerity of purpose, com- 
petent, intelligent application, and 
specialized attention to the installa- 
tion and maintenance of the pro 
gram, management can, through the 
use of this technique, reduce to a 
minimum—TI don’t say eliminate, but 
reduce to a minimum—the friction 
between employers and employees r¢ 
sulting from job rate disagreements 
and misunderstandings. 

You can establish a flexible but 
definite wage and salary policy for 
the guidance of executives; and, last 
and most important, you can know 
rather than guess about the suitabil- 
ity of individual job rates and gen- 
eral company wage scales. 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 


for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


Safety Gas Main Stoppe 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Gas Industry. 
r Co. 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


UST 
VENTER 


PR 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 


where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 

“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 


Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 


“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 

“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another ‘talking point, an 
added selling feature. 


There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


Write for prices. 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin, 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“Elno”’ Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Concentric Circles, Areas, and Weights 


What is the shortest formula that 
can be used for finding the area of 
a concentric ring? Also, the’ formula 
for finding the weight of a solid con- 
centric ring when you have the same 
factors with the thickness of the ring 
and the specific gravity of the ma- 
terial ? 

Referring to the accompanying 
sketch, the formula is as follows: 

\ = 3.1416 Dw 
where 

A = the area of the ring in square 
inches ; 

1) = the distance D as shown in 
the sketch, which is equal to 
the outside diameter of the 
ring minus the width of the 


ring “w”; 
W width of ring. 


\s for volume and weight, to find 
the volume of the ring in cubic inches 
simply multiply the above formula 
by the thickness of the ring “t” and 
we have 

\ 3.1416 Dwt = the volume of 

the ring in cubic inches. 

\ cubic inch of water weighs 
0.036 of a pound. Therefore to find 
the weight per cu. in. of any ma- 








po 


terial multiply its specific gravity by 
0.036 and the product is the weight 
per cu. in. The specific gravity of 
iron is 7.86. A cubic inch of iron 
therefore weighs 

0.036 x 7.86 = 0.283 of a pound. 

In order to obtain the weight of a 
concentric ring directly, we multiply 
the above “volume formula” by 0.036 
and then by the specific gravity “s,” 
which gives us: 

W = 0.1132 Dwts 

ring in pounds. 

All of the above measurements are 

in inches. 


weight of 





GREENWICH GAS COMPANY HEATS SIDEWALK FOR 
SNOW REMOVAL 


Customers don't have to slosh through slush or wade in snow this winter to get 


the new offices and showrooms of The Greenwich Gas Company, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. These lengths of 1!” wrought iron pipe are now buried in 
the firm's front sicewalk, 60 ft. long by 14 ft. wide. A mixture ot hot water and 
s forced through the pipes to warm the sidewalk and melt snowflakes as 
fall. Ice will be prevented from forming. A thermostat bulb in the sidewalk 
s designed to keep the system in operation at 33° minimum temperature so it 


will be ready for any kind of weather. 
Officials 


f the gas company say the idea of keeping the front sidewalk always 


ice and snow without shovels or chemicals is an excellent goodwill 


yesture To Customers and passersby. 
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Home Service Department 
Dramatizes Modern Cookery 


LATTER PATTER” is the in- 

triguing name of a program de- 

signed to attract teen-age atten- 
tion with which the Home Service 
Department of the Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Company, Los Angeles, is 
enjoying exceptional success in ac- 
quainting high-school and junior col- 
lege students with the advantages 
of gas cooking. 

The program is in the nature of a 
post-war follow-up to the utility’s 
war-time effort in dramatizing nutri- 
tion in During the war, 
when the home service department 
of this gas company was devoting its 
knowledge, talents and ingenuity in 
support of the government’s food 
conservation program, the depart- 
ment, under the supervision of Miss 
Gladys Price, director, presented the 
facts about nutrition, food values and 
meal preparation to Angeles 
school children. The story of nu- 


sche Tt ys. 


Los 


trition was told in the form of a stage 
play entitled “Look Who’s Cookin!” 
which provided both education and 
entertainment. That playlet was writ- 
ten, acted and staged by members of 


the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany’s home service staff. (See Sep- 
tember, 1944, issue of American Gas 
Journal. ) 


New Gas Co. Playlet 

The success attained with that 
wartime theatrical venture was so 
gratifying that the home economics 
department has revived the idea, with 
modifications suitable to peacetime. 
The Southern California Gas Com- 
pany at present has another troupe of 
actors playing the Los Angeles school 
circuit. This venture was initiated 
in the spring of 1947 when a cast 
composed of two women and one 
man, all employees of the company, 
began presenting a new playlet en- 
titled “Platter Patter” to high school 
audiences. 

The playlet is designed to show 
teen-agers how to provide lunches for 
their school friends when the “gang”’ 
comes to the house. Sufficient humor 
is injected to hold the attention of 
youthful audiences and the “plug” for 
gas cooking is inserted casually but 
effectively as a natural part of the 
action. 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


The playlet is limited to one scene 

the modern all-gas kitchen of a 
modern home. The “props,” which 
are taken by the cast from school to 
school, consist of a late-model metal 
Servel kitchen including cupboards, 
counters and sinks, a late-model gas 
range and a gas refrigerator. 

The principal character in the play 
is a high school girl named “Janet,” 
played by Mrs. Carolyn Trott of the 
gas company’s home economics staff. 
lhe part of Janet’s “father” is played 
by D. C. McLeary, former dealer con- 
tact man for the gas company, who 
served as master-of-ceremonies in the 
1944 playlet “Took Who’s Cookin!” 
The third regular member of the cast 
is Miss Maxine Howe of the home 
economics staff, who plays the role 
of Mrs. Day, a neighbor who comes 
into the kitchen to show Janet how 
to prepare a lunch for her friends. 
Mrs. Trott and Miss Howe are 
graduate home economists and the 
part of Miss Howe, particularly, is 
one she can, and does, play with pro- 
fessional realism. 


Boy Actor From Each School 

\ fourth character is “Wilbur,” 
the boy-friend of Janet. The sponsors 
of the gas company playlet happily 
hit upon the idea of assigning this 
role to a high school student recom- 
mended by the school authorities. The 
part of Wilbur is taken by a different 
boy at each school the playlet is pre- 
sented. 

As the curtain rises the audience 
completely modern all-gas 
kitchen with white enamel back- and 
side-drops framing working models 
of a Servel sink, gas range and gas 
refrigerator, hooked up for actual 
demonstrations in the preparation of 
food. 

The action opens with Janet at the 
telephone. Catastrophe appears to 
have entered her life. From the phone 
conversation the audience is apprised 
of the fact that Kay, Janet’s girl 
friend, can’t have the club meet at her 
house because her little brother has 
the measles. 

“Mom’s away,” Janet is heard to 
remark plaintively as the curtain rises 
“and I don’t know whether Daddy 
will let me get supper for the club 


sees a 
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in her brand new gas kitchen. But 
I'll ask him.” 

As she hangs up the theme of the 
plot is disclosed as Janet realizes audi- 
bly that she has gotten herself in a 
spot by trying to help the gang, for, 
if the truth must be known, Janet 
can’t boil an egg. 

Janet Loose in the Kitchen 

The play unwinds as Janet’s father 
dubiously agrees to turn her loose in 
the kitchen and moves into high when 
a kind neighbor, Mrs. Day, comes to 
Janet’s rescue by volunteering to 
show her how to get up a lunch for 
her friends. 

Mrs. Day, it develops from the dia- 
logue, worked as a home economist 
for a gas company before her mar- 
riage, and is able to give Janet the 
kind of advice she needs which, the 
audience soon learns, is plenty. 

In the ensuing action, “Platter Pat- 
ter” tells the story of modern gas 
cookery, with the lesson wrapped up 
in a comic situation involving the 
high school girl and her boy friend, 
which brings it down to the level of 
the audience for which it is written. 
Janet’s lack of kitchen and cooking 
knowledge is abysmal and serves as a 
perfect cue for introducing the casual 
remarks on gas cooking and how to 
do the right thing which Miss Howe, 
in the role of “Mrs. Day,” injects 
when Janet pulls one of her frequent 
boners. 


Presented in 34 Schools 


Up to the close of the 1946-47 
school year in June, 1947, the playlet 
had had 43 presentations in 34 dif- 
ferent schools of the Los Angeles 
school system. Audience attendance 
up to that time totaled 29,570, for an 
average of 663 per show or 869 per 
school. More than one showing was 
given in some schools due to the 
limited seating capacity of the audi- 
torium. The company plans in 1948 
to offer the play for showings at 
schools in company divisions outside 
the city of Los Angeles. 

How Arrangements Are Made 

The Home Service Department of 
the Southern California Com- 
pany has developed a practical pro- 
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cedure for promoting and presenting 


the playlet. When it is proposed to 
present it at a certain high school 
of junior college, the initial contact 
is made by Don Myers of the gas 
company, who is acquainted with 
many school officials by virtue of his 
job as company representative calling 
on schools. Myers serves as contact 
man between the gas company and 
school officials. When approval to 
present the play has been given, the 
job of arranging for props and equip- 
ment is handled by Mr. McLeary and 
Harry Booth, another company repre- 
sentative. Their task is to see to it 
that the Servey kitchen, refrigerator, 
gas range, dishes, food items and 
other facilities are delivered to the 
school and properly installed on the 
auditorium stage; and to move them 
to the next school on the schedule. 

The playlet derives its title from 
the slang word for phonograph rec- 
ords, “‘platters.” Janet is a member 
of a high school club called “Platter 
Club,” which meets frquently to play 
the latest phonograph recordings. 

The programs distributed at each 
show are in the form of 
folders, six inches in 
printed to resemble 
record. 


circular 
diameter, 
a phonograph 
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Cooking Date and Recipes 
in Program 


The program contains ten inside 
pages of information. Two pages are 
devoted to general data grouped un- 
ler the heading ‘Entertaining 
Tricks.” The youthful aspirants to 
culinary knowledge are cautioned to 

. keep the emergency shelf well 


stocked.”” Suggested assortments of 
pantry and refrigerator stocks are 
given. Tips on sanitation and deco- 


rative embellishment of dishes is in- 
cluded in the following note: 
“Handle food as little as possible. 
Choice dishes have that look of mini- 
mum manipulation. Vary the color 


texture, flavor and shape of foods. 
Don’t repeat a food in a menu.” 
There is also presented a series of 











tested recipes that might appeal to 
youthful palates. These include 
Hors d’oeuvres, Tamale Pie, a noodle 
dish called Spanish Delight, Salad 
Suggestions, Toasted Vegetable 
Salad, Flip-Jack Ale, Dessert Pud- 
dings, and one bearing the intriguing 
name of Glamour Pudding. 


Play Sought by School Heads 

The playlet “Platter Patter” has 
been approved by the officials of 
every school to whom it has been of- 
fered for consideration by the gas 
company. Its reputation has pre 
ceded it to so favorable an extent, 
the Home Service Department re- 
ports, that no advance build-up is re- 
quired to induce a high school princi- 
pal to authorize its presentation. 
There are sufficient advance bookings 
to assure a successful run for some 
time to come. 

The policy of having “Wilbur” 
played by a student of the school re- 
sults in considerable desirable pub- 
licity for the play. In most cases, 
nearly every boy in the school thinks 
he is made to order for the part and 
keen competition develops among the 
youngsters seeking the part. The gas 
company staff assigns the role only to 
a boy who has been approved and 
recommended for it by the school au- 
thorities. 
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Technical Men Plan for 1948 


NOOPERATIVE operating, en 
pied a and research progranis 
on a national scale advanced a 
long step forward when more than 
100 committee chairmen and othe 
members of the Technical Section of 
the American Gas Association formu 
lated their plans for the current As- 
sociation year at a series of meetings 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, November 17, 18 and 19. A 
total of 16 separate meetings was held 
under the sponsorship of the Sec 
tion’s officers headed by A. C. Cherry, 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., 
chairman, and S. J. Modzikowski, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, vice-chairman. 

High on the agenda was a discus- 
sion of the programs for the joint 
spring conferences of the Section at 
which a large amount of valuable in- 
formation is made available. These 


are the joint Distribution-Motor Ve- 
hicle Conference which takes place 
\pril 19, 20 and 21 at the Hotel Wil- 
lam Penn, Pittsburgh, and the joint 
Production and Chemical Conference 
which will be held May 24, 25 and 
26 at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
\sbury Park, N. J. 

\ meeting of the Technical Sec- 
tion’s Executive Committee was held 


Monday, November 17, preceding the 


major operating committee sessions. 
Other meetings held Monday in- 
cluded the following subcommittees ; 
Distribution. Design and Develop- 
ment, Calvin A. Brown, Roches- 
ter Gas and Electric Corp., chairman ; 
Meters and Metering, H. J. Sterk, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Chairman; Car- 
bonization and Coke, Elliott Preston, 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, chairman ; 


Manufacture of High B.t.u. Gases, 


ORGANIZATION MEETINGS — TECHNICAL SECTION 


Gas Production Committee Meeting 


Tuesday November [8 1947 H te 


Pennsylvania, N.Y.C 
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J. P. Stephens, Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co., chairman; Use and 
Handling of LP Gases, Charles L. 
Hulswit, Rockland Gas Co., Inc., 
chairman; Water Gas, C. E. Uter- 
mohle, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co., Baltimore, 
chairman ; and Use of Oxygen in Gas 
Manufacture, L. L. Newman, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 





Cathodic Protection 


The Correlating Committee on Cathodic 
Protection met at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 10-13, 
1947. This committee was recently or- 
ganized by eight industry associations, the 
two nation-wide communications com- 
panies and an engineering association to 
promote better understanding of this re- 
cently-developed technique for protecting 
buried metallic structures against under- 
Its chairman is H. H 
Anderson of Houston, Texas, Vice Presi- 
dent of Shell Pipe Line Corporation. Its 
secretary is F. E. Dolson, Jr., of St. Louis, 
Mo., Chief Distribution Engineer of St. 
Louis Water Company. 


ground corrosion 


The committee’s task is to prepare edu- 
cational bulletins that will be issued by 
each of the sponsor organizations to its 
own members. Two of the four proposed 
bulletins, those aimed to inform manage- 
ment about the beneficial use of this mod- 
ern technique, were practically completed 
at the meeting. The two dealing with en- 
gineering and technical aspects were well 
advanced. 

In cathodic protection the out-flow of 
any corrosion current is prevented by 
counteracting it with stronger current 
from an external supply which is forced 
Its applica- 
tion requires a high degree of engineering 
skill. Articles relating to the subject will 
be found in issues of the Journal for Feb- 
ruary, June and September 1947. 


via the soil into the structure 


Organizations participating in the com- 
mittee work include American Gas Asso- 
American Petroleum Institute, 
American Public Works \ssociation, 
American Water Works Association, and 
National 


gineers 


ciation, 


Association of Corrosion En- 





a) 


Engineering Societies of 
Minnesota 





Minne- 


sota Federation of Engineering Societies 





15 member societies of the 
will stage their twenty-sixth annual [:ngi 
neering Convention and third annual En 
gineering Exposition Feb. 11 to 14 in St 
Paul, Minn 

Luncheons, business sessions, symposi- 
ums, technical discussions, dinners and talks 
by state and national figures have beet 
booked for the convention in Hotel Lowry, 
While exhibitors already are preparing 
hundreds of the latest properly engineered 
products and devices for exhibition in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The 
is open to the public 


exposition, 
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1,000,000 Cu, Ft., All-Welded, Panel-Tvpe, Wet Seal Gas Holder—City of Holyoke, Mass. 


That’s right—from the time we laid by any other supplier, gave us a head-start 
the foundation until we completed the on the job. Not only had we first introduced 
finished holder, ready for service, just 67 all-welded construction—we’ve pioneered 
working days elapsed. many of the procedures—in design, in 

There’s a story back of that record. fabrication, in field erection. 

Before we built this 1,000,000 cubic foot When you want the latest, the best in 
holder for the City of Holyoke, Massa- dependable, trouble-free holder capacity— 
chusetts, we'd designed, fabricated and and you want it quickly, yet economically, 
erected over 77,000,000 cubic feet of all- let us quote on your requirements. 
welded holder capacity. = STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


: : One of the Dresser Industries 
That background of experience, unequaled 5535 VINE STREET ‘ CINCINNATI 16, OBIO 


For an interesting illustrated 50 
page catalog on Stacey Brothers 
Patented, All-Welded, Panel-Type 
Holders, write for Bulletin W-45. 
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Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Discuss Gas Problems and Progress at 


Joint Convention 


ESSIONS of the first gas and 

electric convention of the Wis- 

sin Utilities Association since the 
war, which began Nov. 19th at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, were 
devoted to papers and discussions on 
engineering methods to improve de- 
pendability of service, increase pro- 
duction capacities, and to cut op- 
erating costs. Approximately 250 
technical representatives of the ma- 
jor electric and gas companies par- 
ticipated. 

Peter Bruck, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, described how 
much smaller holes than are present- 
ly employed could be dug in city 
streets to repair gas mains and to 
cut off or renew services. Usually 
companies dig holes 2% feet wide 
and 4 feet long. The Chicago com- 
pany has developed special tools with 
which its men work in one foot 
square street openings, determine 
location of water entering mains, in- 
stall leak clamps for bell joints, in- 
stall split sleeves on broken mains 
and install new services. Bruck 
used motion pictures to demonstrate 
that such repair work is being done 
with a minimum disturbance of street 
pavements in Chicago. The various 
types of small opening work are ex- 
plained in detail. 

W. B. Tucker, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., described the applications 
of gas turbines to the generation of 
electric power and detailed the ther- 
mo dynamic principles of operation. 

Discussion on experiences in con- 
verting parts of gas company systems 
to liquefied petroleum’ gas was led 
by C. W. Barenscher, Sheboygan. 
These conversions are being made to 
increase production capacities. 

More than 425 delegates registered 
at the joint convention of the Com- 
mercial and Technical Divisions of 
the Electric and Gas Sections. This 
was the first convention of these Sec- 
tions since 1941, and the first such 
combination session in the history of 
the organization. Heretofore each 
Section held its own convention. 

E. C. Brenner, President, Wiscon- 
sin Utilities Association, talked on 
the subject “Gas & Electric Supply 
System,” Mr. Brenner said in part: 

Because six years have elapsed 
since we last conventioneered, I 
should like to present some figures 
taken from the compilation made by 


the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission that set forth the extent of 
the industry which provides such es- 
sential services to the public. 

The Gas Industry in Wisconsin 
served, as of the beginning of this 
year, 417,000 customers: the Electric 
Industry served 850,000 customers. 
The investment of gas companies in 
total plant in service was $71,000,- 
OOO: electric companies, $343 ,000,- 
O00. 

The average annual use of elec- 
tricity by householders has increased 
from 985 kilowatt-hours per custom- 
er in 1939, to 1,511 in 1947, an in- 
crease of 53 percent. The large 
commercial and industrial consumers 
have increased their consumption 
from 680,000 kilowatt-hours per cus- 
tomer in 1939, to 891,753 in 1947, 
an increase of 31 percent. Rural con- 
sumers have increased their con- 
sumption from 1,194 kilowatt-hours 
per customer to 2,128, an increase of 
78 percent. 

The average annual use of gas per 
domestic customer has _ increased 
from 26,000 cubic feet in 1939 to 
30,000 cubic feet in 1947, an in- 
crease of 15 percent. Commercial 
users increased consumption from 
94.000 cubic feet in 1939 to 125,000 
cubic feet in 1947, an increase of 
33 percent. Industrial consumers in- 
creased their use from 1,278,000 to 
2,070,000, an increase of 62 percent. 
and electric companies face 
a serious situation. Our customers 
have made much greater use of our 
services during the period when we 
were unable, due to no fault of our 
own, to increase our production and 
distribution capacities. Companies 
are taxing their production and dis- 
tribution facilities to their limits. 
They will need to employ every kind 
of ingenious device to squeeze every 
kilowatt - hour and every cubic foot 
of gas out of production stations 
into distribution systems when heavy 
demands occur this Winter. 

Utilities have always anticipated 
increased use of their services -and 
have heretofore increased their ca- 
pacities years in advance to meet the 
public’s requirements. Due to short- 
ages of all kinds, companies have not 
been able to procure production fa- 
cilities in time to meet possible peak 
demands, or to develop sufficient re- 
serve capacities to take care of situa- 


Gas 
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tions, when through unavoidable ac- 
cidents, major production facilities 
might be put out of service. 

Gas companies have been unable 
to obtain added production facilities. 
They are plagued with sudden tre- 
mendous peak demands for gas when 
the temperature drops precipitously. 
Most companies, with Public Serv- 
ice Commission approval, have been 
compelled to restrict the use of gas 
for space heating. These restrictions 
are still in force. 

The gas industry had hoped that 
natural gas would be available in 
Wisconsin before 1950, the time it is 
now scheduled to be introduced, pro- 
viding all requisite regulatory ap- 
provals are received. If the introduc- 
tion of natural gas had not been de- 
layed by the war, and after the war, 
by scarcity of steel for pipe lines, 
the gas supply situation would not 
be as serious as at present. In the 
meantime, all companies have in- 
creased their production facilities in 
every possible way. They have in- 
stalled auxiliary equipment and are 
converting parts of their systems to 
the use of liquefied petroleum gas. 

With restrictions prohibiting new 
for and a limitation on 
space heating in effect, gas companies 
expect their existing capacities to be 
adequate to supply customers this 
year unless major breakdowns should 
occur, or foo many sub-zero temper- 
ature days plague us. 

While I have stated that public 
utilities have generally reduced the 
cost of gas and electricity, even dur- 
ing these times when the cost of liv- 
ing has been greatly increased, | 
would be derelict in my duty if | 
did not state that higher costs of 
materials and labor have arrested the 
downward trend of utility service 
rates and are making it more and 
more necessary to consider increases 
in rates. Much of the new equip- 
ment which has been installed and 
which is on order, is costing the com- 
panies nearly twice as much as the 
same type of equipment cost before 
the war. Consequently the trend in 
utility rates, particularly for gas 
services, at least until reductions are 
made with the introduction of nat- 
ural gas, is definitely on the increase 
rather than the decrease. 


uses gas, 


Louis Ruthenburg, President, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., ad- 
dressed the joint session on Nov. 
19th. Mr. Ruthenburg said in part: 

In certain areas of activity, pro- 
ductivity has for many years been 
restricted by lack of worker coop- 
eration. For example, the limitations 
which have been placed upon output 
by the building trades and by so- 
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called “‘feather-bedding”’ practices 
among other industries employes are 
quite generally understood. Thus, 
the motor car industry, which for 
many years had established new high 
standards of productive efficiency 
through continuous innovation and 
greatly increased investment in im- 
proved facilities of production, now 
suffers under the blight of reduced 
productive effort on the part of la 
bor. Most of you are probably fa- 
miliar with the statement of Henry 
Ford Il that productivity of labor 
in the Ford plants had declined 34 
per cent since 1941. 

A few labor leaders are aware that 
the ultimate welfare of their con 
stituents is dependent upon in 
creased productive efficiency, but so 
far the effects of their exhortations 
have been negligible. Nonetheless, 
the emphasis that men like Dubinsky, 
Green, Lewis and Murray have 
placed upon the importance of pro 
ductivity is distinctly encouraging. 
Labor leaders and management face 
the joint responsibility of carrying 
forward a great, sustained educa 
tional effort which will convince all 
Americans that we can divide only 
what we produce; that the welfare 
of workers, consumers and investors 
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alike is dependent upon increased 
productive ethciency; and that the 
living standard must inevitably de- 
cline in consequence of reduced pro- 
ductive efficiency. All of us must 
learn to distinguish clearly between 
the meaningless money wage and the 
truly significant real wage, which 
takes into account the amount of 
goods that money will buy. 

Among the compelling pressures 
that now stimulate management to in- 
mechanization and _ tech- 
nological improvement in the proc- 
esses of production are fantastic in- 
creases in money wages, the abandon- 
ment or reduced effectiveness of in- 
centive wages, the intransigence of 
many labor groups, and an abundant 
supply of cheap money. Process en- 
gineers, tool designers and tool mak- 
ers are now and will be in demand 
as never before. Innovation and in- 
vention will be at a premium without 
precedent. 

The files of American industry 
already contain many plans and speci- 
fications for improved processing. 
Many of these were not economically 
feasible in the pre-war years because 
the resulting savings, calculated in 
reduced productive labor 
were not sufficient to justify 


creased 


terms of 


costs, 
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the investment. As between 1939 and 
July, 1947, average industrial hour- 
ly wage rates have increased 87.8 
percent, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. During 
the same period the output per man 
hour in many industries has de 
creased. When both wage increases 
and decline of productive efficiency 
are taken into account, many invest- 
ments in labor-saving equipment 
which were unattractive in the pre- 
war period now assume very invit- 
ing aspects, notwithstanding | in- 
creased equipment costs. The avail- 
ability of money at low cost tends to 
offset increased capital requirements. 
We need man’s directive ability to 
control the use of maximum mechan- 
ical power to the end that his pro- 
ductivity and real wages may con 
tinue to rise. 

Again the voice of the technocrat 
will be heard in the land, and we must 
face the fact that definite hazards 
are involved in greatly accelerated 
mechanization of industrial processes. 
Dislocations, maladjustments and un- 
employment may develop, raising 
new problems in labor, social, and 
political relationships. The already 
apparent trend toward concentra- 
tion of capital and industrial opera- 
tions may be greatly accelerated at 
the expense of small business. 

Modern business management is 
a trusteeship. It holds in trust the 
interests of three principal groups— 
consumers, employes and investors. 
Failure to serve the interests of any 
one of these groups will result final- 
ly in injury to the others. It seems 
to be incumbent upon businessmen 
not only to understand the view- 
points of workers, consumers and 
investors but to bring these groups 
to understand the mutuality of their 
interests, their great common stake in 
preserving individual freedom, op- 
portunity and incentives, as well as 
the true functions of business man- 
agement in serving their interests. 
Our economic structure cannot be 
preserved without the cooperation of 
these groups, and only mutual un- 
derstanding can insure such coopera- 
tion. 

Of course, there must be readjust- 
ments. In all likelihood, costs and 
prices eventually will be stabilized 
at levels substantially above pre-war 
costs and prices. 

The crucial question seems to be 
whether we can achieve economic 
stability without a serious 
sion like the postwar slump of 1920- 
1921. Many thoughtful economists 
believe that orderly readjustment is 
quite possible. But, we can be very 
certain that we can’t have 1941 prices 
with 1947 dollars. We cannot have 
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cheap money and cheap goods at the 
same time. 

No one can safely predict long 
and short term trends in our domes 
tic affairs until he has carefully ap- 
praised probable events throughout 
the rest of the world. Indisputably 
we live in “one world’—its human 
groups at the moment distressed, sus- 
picious, quarrelsome, highly explo- 
sive. Our national future seems to 
depend upon our ability quickly and 
effectively to bring about the dom- 
inance of cohesive components 
economic, social and political. 

E. Carl Sorby, Vice President, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IIL, 
urged sales departments of utilities, 
manufacturers and dealers to take 
on a new inspirational type of leader- 
ship in business during a_ period 
when all can easily become smug, 
complacent, and corroded in their 
thinking and actions, brought about 
largely by the fact that “when we 
talk about business the universal an- 
swer is ‘wonderful’—if we 
only get our merchandise. 


could 


“Consequently,” Sorby continued, 
“we are inclined to forget or to 
neglect the need for real inspiration 
in our business and the need for 
enthusiastic endeavor on our part to 
constantly stimulate interest in our 
services to a much higher degree than 
ever before. 

“Sales activities in recent years and 
interest in sales programs and sales 
philosophies have, to a very large 
degree, been relegated to the back- 
ground, and the eyes of all are fo- 
cused these days on - production. 
Therefore, those who are responsible 
for sales can not afford to relax in 
their efforts or planning, all the while 
admitting too that the thing that con- 
cerns management most is produc 
tion.” 

He recommended that as long as 
smiles are about the only thing that 
have not been taxed and have. no 
value unless they are given away 


free, everyone should try to smile < 
little that a feeling ot 
warmth, friendliness and kindliness 
so essential and necessary in 

every day life may be developed. 


more so 
our 


“Augment all of these fine things 
with confidence, faith, 
courage, hard work, energy, good 
sportsmanship and _ intestinal forti- 
tude and put them together as care- 
fully as you would mix up the in- 
gredients for a fine cake cooked with 
gas and paraded before the eyes of 
your discriminating guests, and you 
come up with a fine thing called 


“good selling.” 


optimism, 


‘“Peace-time progress does not just 
happen. Selling organizations make 
it happen. Wars do not just hap- 
pen; they too must be sold and the 
price you pay for this order can 
never be paid back regardless of how 
little or how generous the install- 
ment plan. 

“Selling has been constructive as 
we know it in our field of endeavor. 
There have been no atomic bombs 
created out of gas or electric ranges. 
There have been no destructive war 
creations conceived as the result of 
a tempest in the tub of a modern 
electric washer. There has constantly 
been a never ending desire on the 
part of all of us who plan sales, to 
improve our way of life and bring 
about a freedom that is really last- 
ing—freedom from work and worry, 
and nerve strain; freedom from 
guesswork, and freedom from toil. 
Evidence the tremendous progress 
that has been made in both the gas 
and industry and you can 
see a glorious result born of hard ef 
fort on the part of those who sell. 

(3. F. Head. Wisconsin Gas & 
Electric Co., Racine, elected 
chairman of the Technical Division 
of the Gas Section, and H. K. French 
Jr., Wisconsin Fuel & Light Co., 
Manitowoc, vice-chairman. 

J. D. 


manager, 


electric 


Was 


Howard, Madison, general 


Wisconsin Power & 


sales 


Light Co., was elected chairman of 
the Commercial Division of the Gas 
Section, and J. H. Dunham, Racine, 
promotional director, Wisconsin Gas 
& Electric Co., was named 
chairman. 


vice- 





Servel Shares in Publicity 
of Radio Broadcast 


Mrs. Ruth Annette Subbie, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, housewife may have snared herself 
$21,500 worth of prizes by guessing the 
Martha Graham, as the “Miss 
Hush” on the Truth or Consequences show, 
but the gas industry itself did pretty well 
as a Servel Gas Refrigerator was one of 
the prizes on the list. 

During the six weeks that the “Miss 
Hush” promotion was on the air over 231 
National Broadcasting Company stations, 
it is hard to estimate how many million 
listeners heard the story of Servel. 

The show, which is backed by Procter 
and Gamble in support of one of their 
products, brought more than 100,000 letters 
a week in support of the national March 
of Dimes campaign. 


dancer, 


Truth or Consequences has always rated 
in the top fifteen radio programs in the 
country and during the recent “Miss Hush” 
promotion got a Hooper rating of 23.4. 
More than twelve plugs for gas refriger- 
ation on this famous program couldn't help 
but be a boost for the gas industry. 


Canadian Gas Association 
Annual Meeting 

Jasper Park Lodge, a village of bunga- 
lows in the widespread Athabasca valley 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies, has 
for the coming annual con- 
vention of Canadian Gas Association to 
be held June 30 to July 3rd. 


been selected 


The Lodge itself is virtually a big hotel 
with accommodations for 650 guests. At- 
tendance at the meetings will doubtless in- 
clude many members of Pacific Coast Gas 
Assn. as well as A. G. A. members. 

The popularity of this resort during the 
summer season makes early reservations 
important. Details of the program will be 
announced later. 

Address reservation requirements to Geo. 
W. Allen, Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Gas Association, 7 Astley Ave., Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 








MECHANICAL CHIMNEY 








THE REPUBLIC SHURE-VENT system 


"... the chimney in a carton" 


ANSWERS YOUR REQUEST for a positive and safe, automatically 
controlled venting system. It has been designed to easily handle the 
"special" jobs you must otherwise turn away. 


The quiet, powerful Mechanical Chimney, together with the ex- 
tremely sensitive Safety Control (which works on either pressure or 
vacuum) forms the “dependable” venting system you have long 
waited for. 


When you need a CHIMNEY, remember the REPUBLIC SHURE-VENT 


additional information available upon request 


AUTOGAS Company 2155 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47, Il1. 


SHURE-VENT CONTROL 
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POKORNEY 


Operating Conditions Vary But— SWING CHECK VALVES 


SERIES 3000 


—_— ” : Specify Pokorney check valves 

eo ee for more efficient service on 

Y\s manufactured, natural orlique- 
<n 








fied petroleum gas lines. Series 
3000 valves are fitted with a 
synthetic rubber seat perma- 


| nently molded to aluminum 

Meet Each and E very = 4 || check disc. Provides a perfect 
|| seal against back flow...unaf- 

fected by liquefied petroleum 
gases or condensate. Special 
seat design and precision ma- 
chining prevent sticking. Free 
action disc opens fully provid- 
ing full flow thru valve with 
minimum resistance and negli- 
gible pressure drop. Size ';” 
to 6” available for immediate 
shipment from stock in bronze, 
aluminum and grey iron. Larger 
sizes on special order. Write 
for prices and bulletin today. 








CHECK these 
Pokorney features: 


|] Soft seat, synthetic rubber 
permanently molded to disc. 


GAS CONTROL REQUIREMENT 


| Tight seal against back 
flow. 


REYNOLDS Builds a Regulator for every type of 

Gas Control Installation. Proved by records of per- 
formance in actual operation, or by records of factory tests 
on new developments, every REYNOLDS unit—whether 
for high pressure or low—is a proved product. 


| Non-sticking on minimum 
flow. 


| Valve seat not affected by 
condensate or liquefied 
petnernem qeeee. Pokorney valves are ma- 
chined to strict tolerances. 
Every valve individually tested. 
Fully guaranteed, 


Full flow, low maintenance, 
long service. 


Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, reason- 
able cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally important 
inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regulators 
through more than 50 years of experience in developing, 
designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment. 


SERVING THE GAS INDUSTRY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
POKORNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3117 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
For full cooperation of 
our Engineering Depart- 
ment, write our Factory, The G gem of Them All 


Branch Offices or Repre- (o 
sentatives. ' '@) LU. MB IA CONVERSION # 


GAS BURNERS 
More Popular Than Ever 





High Pressure Service House Reg- 
ulators: Straight Lever Type— 
Models 10-20 Series. Toggle 
Lever Type—Model 30 Series x4 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Regulators 


District Station Regulators, Single 


Double Valve, Auxili 4 
or Double Valve. Auxiliary | Branch OFFICES With Home Owners and Dealers 
Device Optional 
High Pressure Line Regulators 423 Dwight Building 
= Loaded—Pilot Controlled Kansas City, Missouri 
. 1 . . 
* ay can Wane. oasie 2nd Unit DEALERS SAY—Columbia Nutipe Burner has 
Outlet Santa Fe Building a common sense design. Closely duplicates opera- 
Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury Dallas, Texas tion of appliance when solid fuel was used. Easy 
— eee eee OF Sa Pee to install. Seldom requires service. 
Back Pressure Valves. Automatic * : 7 
Quick-Closing Anti- Vacuum HOME OWNERS SAY-—Gives quick heat 
alves . 
t fer and earlier delivery of heat to rooms. 
REPRESENTATIVES mage ete y 


Automatic Shut-off Valves : M 
-proof controls and quiet operation. 
Lever Operated Valves Fias tamper-p q P 


Louver Operated Device Eastern Appliance Company 

Atmospheric Regulators Boston. Massachusetts MODEL P-ZE 
Vacuum Regulators Wald Hull . , 

a “ — ate shown here is designed 


Philadelphia, Pa. for use in warm air fur- 
naces or round type boiler 


where grates are removed. 
.7—> | < —_©) . 


Send for free folder giving 








complete instructions for 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY installing 
* ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 


GAS CONTROL SINCE oD 729 Ewing Street + Toledo 7, Ohio 
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Recont Court Decisions 
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Validity of Damage Allowances 


ECENTLY, a reader, in part, 

wrote: “If a gas company con- 

tracts to sell and supply all the 
gas a consumer needs in his business, 
is the gas company liable in damages 
when it becomes unable to supply 
enough gas to meet the requirements 
because the company’s gas supply 
fails, or is depleted? Also, for what 
amount of damages is a gas company 
liable when it contract of 
this kind ?” 

Since the these, and 
similar legal questions, is important 
to readers we shall review late and 
leading higher court decisions illus- 
trating various points of law. 

First, it is well to know that if one 
contracts to do any definite thing, he 
can not avoid liability for his breach 
although he includes in the contracts 
various reasons why he may not be 
able to fulfill the terms of the con- 
tract. 

Thus, the law is well settled that 
when a gas company contracts uncon- 
ditionally to do an act, or to make 
deliveries, it takes al/ risks of being 
unable to perform the obligations, ex- 
cept where it is rendered impossible 
by an Act of God or the Public 
Enemy, and by reasons beyond its 
control as clearly provided by his con- 
tract. See Bunn v. Prather, 21 III. 
217; Bacon vy. Cobb, 45 Ill. 47; and 
Deiber v. Bernard Bros., 53 N. E. 
(2d) 450. All of these higher courts 
upheld this law, 

Also, see Industrial Natural 
Company v. Sunflower Natural Gaso- 
line Company, 71 N. E. (2d) 199, 
reported March, 1947. In this case 
the Industrial Natural Gas Company 
sued the Sunflower Natural Gasoline 
Company for $200,000 alleging breach 
of contract by the latter to supply 
gas. 

The Sunflower Company never 
owned any oil leases or operated any 
oil wells and they depended for their 
supply of casinghead gas upon pro- 
ducers of oil.* They. had entered into 
contracts for this casinghead gas with 
and operators of oil wells. 


breaks a 


answer to 


Gas 


lessees 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


The contracts in the main were in 
standard form. Nearly all were can- 
cellable at the option of the oil pro- 
ducer and all were terminable by the 
seller of the casinghead gas if it de- 
termined the requirements of oil pro- 
duction necessitated either a return 
of all the residue gas or the use of 
casinghead for the purpose of 
the wells. The result of this was that, 
in actuality, the Sunflower Company 
was dependent upon the oil well 
operators for the amount of residue 
gas that they might have for delivery 
and sale. 

Notwithstanding these facts the 
Sunflower Company made a contract 
by the terms of which it agreed to 
supply the Industrial Natural 
Company with a daily minimum of 
5,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. 
The contract contained a clause which 
relieved the Sunflower Company 
from damages on account of depfle- 
tion of gas supply, but another clause 
stated that the Sunflower Company 
would supply all of the natural gas 
which may be necessary to enable 
the Industrial Natural Gas Company 
to supply the total gas requirements 
of its consumers. 

As above mentioned the Sunflower 
Company depended upon their con- 
tracts with oil companies to secure 
casinghead gas from which the resi- 
due was obtained. <As_ time 
passed, these contracts were either 
cancelled under their terms or the 
Sunflower Company was compelled 
to return the residue gas to such 
companies. 

In holding the Sunflower Company 
liable for $200,000 damages, the lower 
court said: 


gas 


Gas 


gas 


“If the defendants (Sunflower Com- 
pany) wished to avoid liability because 
of these conditions, they should have 
provided against them by the provisions 
of the agreement with the plaintiff (In- 
dustrial Natural Gas Company).” 
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The Sunflower Company appealed 
to the higher court on the contention 
that it should not be held liable, first, 
because the contract clearly stated that 
it would not be responsible for deple- 
tion of its gas supply. 

The higher court upheld the lower 
court’s verdict with respect to the 
question of depletion and said: 


“The failure to deliver gas to the 
plaintiff by the defendants was not due 
to depletion. Depletion as applied to 
gas and oil is the reduction in the min- 
eral contents of the reserves from which 
the product is taken. There was ample 
casinghead gas, however, to have read- 
ily supplied the demands of plaintiff un- 
der the Agreement of July 21, 1942, 
from residue gas. The difficulty arose 
from the fact that the defendants relied 
on residue gas to comply with the 
Agreement.” 


The Sunflower Company 
argued that the $200,000 damage 
award is excessive. 

With respect to this contention the 
higher court said: 


also 


“The evidence in the case here showed 
with reasonable certainty the loss of 
profits to the plaintiff (Industrial Nat- 
ural Gas Company), past and future, for 
the Primary Term of the contract and 
taking into account solely the definite 
and known customers of the plaintiff, 
such loss of profits, past and future, was 
well over $200,000. .. . All the law re- 
quires as to the amount of loss or dam- 
age in such cases, is that it be approxi- 
mated by competent proof and that the 
evidence shall with a fair degree of 
probability, tend to establish a basis 
for the assessment of such damages.” 


Complications Simplified 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that one simple sentence may 
simplify an otherwise complicated 
contract. 

Take, for example, a_ contract 
wherein a gas corporation simply 
agreed in one sentence to supply gas 
to meet the requirements of the con- 
sumer or purchaser. Another com- 
plicated clause stated: “But neither 
Buyer nor Sellers nor any such aff- 
liate shall be held liable for damages, 
nor shall this agreement be subject 
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to termination because or on account 
of delays or interruptions, or because 
of inability to complete and put into 
operation said pipe line, installations 
or connections, or because of deple 
tion of gas supply except as herein 
otherwise provided, if such delays or 
interruptions, or such liabilities, as 
the case may be, shall be due to Acts 
of God, strikes, riots, epidemics, 
landslides, lightning, earthquake, 
fires, storms, floods, washouts, ar- 
rests and restraints of rulers and peo 
ples, civil disturbances, governmental 
embargoes or prohibitions, priorities 
on or shortage of necessary materials, 
explosions, breakage or accident to 
lines of pipe, installations, connec 
tions or equipment, freezing of lines 
of pipe, or any other cause, whether 
of the kind herein enumerated or 
otherwise, not within the control of 
suyer or Sellers or any such affiliate, 
or if such depletion shall occur, as 
the case may be.” 

Notwithstanding this complicated 
clause, the higher court held the gas 
corporation liable in damages for 
failure to supply gas to meet the re 
quirements of the consumer. See 
Domeyer v. O’Connell, 4 N, E. (2d) 
830, 108 A.L.R. 476; Decatur Com- 
pany v. Crail, 183 N. E. 228; and 
Green v. Ashland, 346 Ill. 174. 

Also, see Andrews Company v. 
Mechanical, 11 N. E. (2d) 382. This 
higher court clearly held that a con- 
tract, must be construed as an en 
tirety and if it is unambiguous, clear, 
definite and certain, there is no room 
nor legal reason why 
breaches it should not be 
the other contracting 
full financial loss. 


one who 
liable to 


party for his 


Reason for Suits 


It is important to briefly list legal 
reasons gas companies may sue 
sumers. Here are the (1) 
When the consumer refuses to ac- 
cept delivery of purchased gas; (2) 
when consumer refuses to pay for 


con 


reasons: 


accepted and used gas; (3) when the 
claims that he is entitled 
to a reduction of the original contract 
pe: (4) when the consumer ac- 

epts delivery of gas and then refuses 
contract payment ; when a con- 

umer demands a gas company to ful- 
All the terms of a contract the latter 
repudiates; and (6) when a con- 
sumer erronously that a 
valid sale contract 


Valid Contract 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: By what legal rules may a con- 
sumer determine when an agreement 
is a valid sale contract? 

A review of numerous higher court 
that courts have 
adopted law, as follows: A sale con- 
tract is any contract for the sale of 
gas under which possession is deliv- 
ered to the consumer and the prop- 
erty in the gas is to vest in the buyer 
by payment of part or all of the 
price. 

Under no circumstances is an 
agreement a valid contract of sale if 
the purchaser did not opsitively agree 
to pay a stipulated sum for the gas. 
See Oberan v. Western Machinery 
Company, 174 Pac. (2d) 745, report- 

1 January, 1947. 


Contract Altered 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion, Are contracting parties obligated 
by new conditions written into a con- 
ract after it is signed? 

In Taylor Company vy. Clynch, 196 

. W. (2d) 700, reported December, 
1946, it was shown that, after a con- 
tract was signed, the seller made some 
changes on the original copy of the 
contract and returned it to the con- 
sumer with an explanation in a letter 
that clauses in the original 
contract were not in accordance with 
the verbal agreement made _ before 
)he contract was reduced to writing. 


consumer 


(5) 


believes 
exists. 


decisi ms disclose 


certain 


The seller sued the consumer and 
he question presented to the court 
vas: Are the contracting parties ob- 
ligated by the written contract which 
was altered? 

In holding in the affirmative, the 
higher court said that the consumer 
became obligated by the changes be 
cause he failed to complain after re- 
ceiving by mail the altered contract. 

For comparison, see City of Chi- 
cago v. Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, 69 N. E. (2d) 909, re- 
ported February, 1947. Here it was 
shown that a gas company paid to a 
city 5 per cent of the gross receipts 
from the sale of natural gas after 
the time the company alleged its obli- 
gation to pay the 5% had terminated. 
The higher court held that making 
these payments did not obligate the 
company to continue making the pay- 
ments. Also, this court held that al- 
though the company admitted that an 
old city ordinance had been super- 
seded by another ordinance, impos- 
ing the same obligation for an inde- 
terminate period, the company was 
not obligated to make future pay- 
ments. 


Gas Company Breaches Contract 

The various courts consistently 
hold when a seller of gas refuses to 
perform in accord with the provisions 
of a valid contract the consumer may 
acquiesce in the repudiation. Thus 
the contract is terminated, but the 
company can be held liable in 
damages. On the other hand, if the 
consumer so chooses he may elect to 
treat the agreement in full force and 
effect and, sue to have his legal 
rights adjudicated. See Roehm ©. 
Horst U. 1. at page 11, 20 S Ct. 
780, 44 L (2d) 953. 

Another important point of law is 
that if the consumer is not in default 
and induces the gas company to con- 
tinue performance of the contract, the 
former is not permitted later to alter 
his position. 


gas 
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Purifiers 
Over 40 Years of Sound 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


GAS HOLDERS 


High Pressure 
Tanks 


CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


Inspection 
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Plate Construction 
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Hence, if a gas company breaches 
a contract and subsequently acts in 
reliance upon representations of the 
consumer the latter cannot alter his 
position. Stated otherwise, if the gas 
company breaks the contract and the 
consumer insists upon continuing per- 
formance, the consumer can not later 
elect to treat such breach as a dis- 
charge. See Kentucky Gas, 129 Fed. 
(2d) 17. 


Law Defines Remedy 


Obviously, all contracts are con- 
strued in view of valid laws. 

For illustration,.in Wyatt v. 
ton Consol. Gas Company, 65 N. E. 
(2d) 320, reported July, 1946, it was 
shown that a state law provides that 
gas need not be supplied to property 
to which gas has been supplied and 
for which payment is due. Another 
law provides that a consumer who ts 
not furnishd gas shall file applica- 
tion with the department of public 
utilities. 

The owner of an apartment build 
ing sued the Boston Consol. 
Company and the court was asked to 
require the company to supply gas to 
the apartment as it had done prior to 
February 13, 1943, when the con- 
sumer notified the company to shut 
off the gas. When, on May 1, 1944, 
the consumer reoccupied the apart- 
ment, and requested the company to 
supply gas, the company refused to 
turn on the gas until the consumer 
paid certain charges for gas made 
during the time when the apartment 
was unoccupied. 

The higher court held that the gas 
company need not turn on the 
and said: 


Bos 


Gas 


Sas, 


“Without discussing other objections, 
it is enough to say that the Legislature 
has provided an exclusive remedy for 
such cases by application to the depart- 
ment of public utilities.” 


Hence, in this case the consumer 
should have applied to the department 
of public utilities instead of filing 
the suit. 


Market Price of Gas 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: What amount must a consumer 
pay when the contract price is based 
upon and specifies “market price’? 

In Shamrock Oil & Gas Corpora- 
tion v. Coffee, 140 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
409, the higher court held that the 
“market price’ of gas is the price 
that is actually paid by buyers for 
the same quality of gas in the same 
market. It is not necessarily the same 
as “market value’ or “fair market 
value” or “reasonable worth.” Price 
can only be proved by actual trans- 
actions. 


Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. Service Projects 


Manufacturers Light and Heat Co 
more than $8,700,000 in gas 
provement projects during 1948 


invest 


udget figure 


activity 1S inc 


for next year’s con- 
rporated in the 
more than $13,000,000 ot 
planned throughout the _ five 
served by the affiliated gas 
the Pittsburg] 
Systen 


struction 
construction 
state area 
companies in 
Group of the Columbia Gas 
According t 


Irving K. Peck, vice presi- 


dent and general manager, the actual start 
the proposed projects will de- 
pend upon the gas c 
quired apy 
regulatory 


of many of 
mpany receiving re- 
State 
Another important fac- 


rovals from Federal and 


be lie = 


tor is the obtaining of deliveries of steel 
pipe, valves, pumps and similar equipment. 
Three underground storage 


will be enlarged and improved. 


reservoirs 


If sufficient quantities of steel pipe can 
be obtained the gas company plans an in- 
vestment of about $775,000 during 1948 to 
expand its network of hig! 
transmission lines. For the most part, this 
provide new and addi- 
tional connections between main high pres- 
transportation lines and 
points for gas distribution 

Construction will be 


pressure gas 
construction will 


sure gas major 


started on a new 
pumping station; new mixing and measur- 
ing stations, and an early completion is ex- 
pected for the new main transmission line 
between Coatesville, Pa., and Port Jervis, 
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Drills are furnished in 4’ unless 


otherwise specified 


lengths 


Showing the small amount and lightness of equip- 
ment necessary for this type work. 


Fast installation under streets, alleys, 
sidewalks and driveways, with no break- 
ing of concrete or interruption of traffic. 


Installation of services without disturbing 
lawns. 


Drills a DRY hole. 


When started drills a 
hole 


properly straight 


2121 SO. TROY ST. 





KA-MO Drills are now being used by many leading gas, electric, 
telephone, water companies and contractors for installation of gas 
mains, services, electric and telephone conduits, water mains and 


ADVANTAGES 


KA-MO TOOLS, INC. 


services. These installations 
are under streets, alleys, 
parkways, lawns and rail- 
road tracks. 


KA-MO offers the new way of installing water, 
gas, electric and telephone services. Adjustable 
table dolly is employed to hold motor with 
drives and screws for pipe from |!” to I'/2”. 
The equipment shown is running pipe service 
from basement of new building to main, through 
earth under lawn and street. If desired pipe 
may be left in earth or lead service pulled in 
as the pipe is pulled out. This screw is fast, 
long wearing, economical and amazingly ac- 
curate. 


(5) Compact, simple, light equipment. 

(6) Range in diameter from 3” to 17” 

(7) Can be air or electrically driven. 

(8) A flexible piece of equipment which is 
extremely portable and does not need 


any heavy auxiliary equipment such as 
special trucks or cranes. 


CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
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“Venturiflo” Control Valves 
Hammel-Dahl Company, Provi- 


dence, R. I., announces a complete- 
ly new line of Venturiflo Dia- 


phragm Control Valves. The pri- 
mary design incorporates a Venturi 
throat which insures the optimum 
in streamline flow characteristics 
These valves are designed pri- 
marily for high pressure applica- 
tions such as high pressure gas and 
oil well separators, high pressure 
gas transmission problems, high 
pressure steam reduction, high 
pressure and high temperature 
petroleum cracking still operation 
under severe coking conditions, 
high pressure and high tempera- 
ture synthesis of gaseous com- 
pounds. This type valves can be 
used to handle many difficult appli- 
cations on the current fluid catalytic 
crackers, as well as many opera- 
tions on the synthesis of oil from 
gas on current Fischer-Tropsch 
process plants. 


Diaphragm Control Valve 


The design is that of a cast bow] 
type angle body which will insure 
no increase in flow velocity as the 
fluid leaves the piping and enters 
the valve body. The valve body 
itself conforms to ASA face to cen- 
ter-line dimensions. The friction 
factor will average 5 in comparison 
to a friction factor of 9 in usual 
globe or double-seated control 
valves. The valve plug in ol in- 
stances is top guided and centered 
in the seat both by the mechanical 
building and the flow of fluid 
through the valve body. 

Available sizes %2” through 1” 
with screwed ends and |” scone 
8” with flanged ends. 

Details of construction are cov 
ered in Catalog V-1, available on 
request. 
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New Equipment 


Spring Check Valve 


The Pokorney Manufacturing 
Sompany, 3117 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, announces a new Spring 
Check Valve, series 1000, for use 
on air compressors, gas pumps, 
air, oil, or gas lines. Piston 
ed and spring-loaded, this 
valve is reported to operate 
minimum of noise providing 
sitive non-leaking check to 
air, oil, or gas including Bu- 
ind Propane. 


warcrtor 
WAALS] 


000 Check Valve 


eries 1000 Valves are cast from 
high grade bronze and, after pre- 
cision machining, each is individu- 
ally tested. Available now in %”, 
thy Yo” and %” I.P.S. screwed 

. Larger sizes will be available 


irther details revealed in a new 
etin No. 1001 sent on request. 


Bryant “Hi-Flo” Blowers 


Light-weight ‘‘Hi-Flo” blowers, de- 
signed for constant pressure output 
over a broad capacity range, are 
offered by the Industrial Division of 
Bryant Heater Company, 1020 Lon- 
don Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

These centrifugal machines are 
sturdily constructed of aluminum 
housings, bases and side plates, 

with a simplified light-weight steel 
impellen rab smooth, quiet operation 

1 low bearing load. Designed 
ease of application and mount- 
conjunction with other units. 

y one of seven outlet positions 

‘ be chosen in a simple change- 
scheme requiring only a 
for adjustment. A flanged 
connection does away with 
need for pipe unions in the air 
An easy-to-level three point 
iting base additionally simpli- 
“application A specially de- 
hub arrangement has been 
porated to permit the use of 


Light Weight Blower 


standard 3450 rpm motors with reg- 
ular shaft extension. 

Range is from 2” to 6” in outlet 
pipe size, supplying 100 to 525 cfm. 
in the 4 oz. pressure classification, 
and in 2” and 3” outlet sizes fur- 
nishing 125 cfm at 18 oz., and 275 
cfm at 16 oz., respectively. Power- 
ing motors range from ¥%3 to 2 hp. 
for these machines, with power re- 
quirements in direct proportion to 
the actual amount of air used. 

Complete data including capacity 
and dimensional tables, is included 
in Data Sheets 6A-1 and 6A-2, avail- 
able on request to the company. 


Tamper-Proof Valve 


Designed for high-pressure gas 
service up to 150 lbs., a new tamper- 
proof, non-lubricated brass valve is 
offered by The Welsbach Corpora- 
tion, Kitson Division, Philadelphia. 


fm itt bo — 
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Welsbach G-452 H.P. Valve 
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Designed for use on medium- and 
high-pressure service lines, just 
ahead of the gas regulator, is so 
constructed that no tampering is 
possible without removing the en- 
tire valve from the line. The staked- 
in assembly of component parts is 
made through the inlet pipe con- 
nection, having no gland, bonnet, 
or other parts which could be 
loosened or removed while in serv- 
ice. Metal to metal seating is pro- 
vided for in both the open and shut 
positions. 

Upper part of the stem has a 
milled square for application to any 
specified type of handle. 

Available in 1” inlet by %” out- 
let size, and with %” x 1” brass 
adaptors for the inlet, though stand- 
ard steel bushings are recom- 
mended. 


Peerless Heaters 


New 1948 Model Gas Circulating 
Heaters made by Peerless Manu- 
facturing Corp., Louisville, Ky. are 
completely redesigned post war 
models. 













Peerless Circulating Heater 


Four sizes are offered in two de- 
signs, ranging in B.t.u. input ratings 
from 20,000 to 60,000, sufficient for 
rooms up to 6,000 or 8,000 cu. ft. 
One design will be plain front sty]- 
ing, as illustrated, the other to have 
radiant front styling with the radi- 
ants fully enclosed and sealed, thus 
providing a visible radiant front. 
This features combines radiant heat 
performance with circulating heat. 

They may be used on all gases 
and are fully A.G.A. approved. 
They are either manually or auto- 
matically controlled. 





and Appliances 


Pitco Frialator 


The design of Pitco Frialators re- 
flects J. C. Pitman & Sons’ 30 years 
of valuable experience in the field. 
Scientific Pitco construction pro- 
vides proper temperature control 















































Pi+ Fri alatar 

and prevents fat from reaching the 
smoke point. The patented Coo 
Zone eliminates carbonizing of food 
particles and the resultant break- 
down of fat. Gas-fired units, Pitco 
Frialators incorporate heavy baf- 
fled steel tubes to assure even dis- 
tribution of heat, resulting in great 
er frying economy. 

For further information write J. 
C. Pitman & Sons Sales Corp., 711 
Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Offset Strainer 

The Sinlex strainer shown can be 
completely drained when draining 
the pipeline. Inlet and outlet are at 
right angles so as to form a right 
angle connection in a piping sys- 
tem. 

Basket and chamber can be of 
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any desired length. Has removable 
cover and cleanout plug to permit 


steam blow-down. Made in cast 
bronze, steel, iron or corrosion re- 
sisting alloys. Working pressures 
125 to 300 pounds. Sizes 1¥% to 12 
inches; flanged, screwed or welded 
connections. 

Further data from J. A. Zurn Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa. 


Empire Floor Furnace 


Among the many exclusive fea- 
tures on the 1948 Empire Gas Floor 
Furnace, made by Empire Stove 
Company, Belleville, Ill., the “Thrift- 
matic’’ Gas Burner is most out- 
standing. Designed, engineered 
and produced in the Empire Plant, 
this burner overcomes the need for 
field servicing. 

Although removal of the burner 
assembly is seldom necessary, it is 
so designed that it can be com- 
pletely removed by releasing only 
two wing nuts. 

Installation is simpified by the 





newly designed outer casing and 
the unique furnace bottom. The 
vent connection is directly above 
a recessed housing at the bottom 
of one side of the outer casing. 
This housing accommodates all 
service connections and controls 
with no protrusions. It also protects 
the controls while furnace is in 
transit. Thus all connections are 
made on the same side in a small, 
convenient, accessible area. 

The furnace bottom is designed 
to protect the entire burner as- 
sembly, and its concave stampings 
accelerate the swirl of air through 
the furnace and also strengthen 
the outer casing. The rounded con- 
cave spaces in the furnace bottom 
also speed thorough cleaning. 

The air cooled inner shell main- 
tains a safe surface temperature on 
the combustion chamber at all 
times. 
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Yows of the Yas Industry 


iLL LLU 


Industrial Section A.G.A. 
Augments Activities 
With the advent of the 1947-1948 as 


sociation year, Chairman Leon Ourusot 
has announced some organizational changes 
in the setup of .the Industrial and Con 
mercial Gas Section which are of interest 
to all section members. These changes 
have to do’ with the various committees as 
they were constituted to simplify thei 
scope of activities and minimize overlap 
ping of projects to more clearly define 
their work and at the same time broaden 
ing the work to be covered. In line witl 
the augmented section activities severa 
new and important committees have beet 
added as well as keeping the regular stand 
ing committees. 

The principal changes have been in thx 
addition of the Industrial Processing Con 
mittee, C. H. Lekberg, Chairman, North 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 
Ind. which will cover the fields of tex 
tiles, ceramics, printing, food processing 
drying and nnishing; the Commercial 
Processing Committee, E. J. Burke, Chair 
mahi, The East Ohio (¢ mas Co., Akron, Ohi 
which will have jurisdiction of other con 
mercial activities that do not come under 
the food service field such as large volume 
water heating and space heating; and th: 
Ecuipment Improvement Committee, Roy 
E. Wright, Chairman, NEGEA  Servic« 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass. This Committe 
is an expanded group from the previous 
subcommittee of the Food Service Equi 
ment Committee and was so formed to in 
clude in its studies the possibility of equiy 
ment improvement in fields other tha 
food service. 

The Metals Committee, Carl Wierm 
Chairman, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co 
is a natural outgrowth of the two previous 
committees, Committee on Heat Treating 
and Finishing with Gas and the Non Fe 
rous Metals Committee which will now 
be known as the Ferrous Subcommitte: 
S. Procter Rodgers, Chairman, Consol 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power ( 
Baltimore, and the Non Ferrous Subcor 
mittee under the Chairmanship of W. \\ 
Young, Waterbury, Conn 

The Food Service Equipment 
tee, Walter S. Anderson, Chairman. B 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., is an over 
Committee in this field, directing the 
tivities on the several subcommittees w 
have various phases of food service 
their projects. These subcommittees a1 

Subcommittee on Sales P 
V. Fineran, Chairman, Washingtor 
Light Co 

Subcommittee on Restaurant Sani 
—Charles F. 


solidated Edison Co. of 


Sevenoaks, Chairman, 


N \ ; Inc 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 
1. Home Service WH ork- 
hop, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
New England Gas Assn. Op- 
erating Di Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston 


February 


2-6 Eighth International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

16 Midwest Regional Gas Sales 
Council, Hotel Congress, Chi- 
cago 


March 


10-11 Eastern Natural Gas Regional 
Sales Conference, William 

Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Oklahoma Utilities  Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 

City. 

19 New England Gas Assocta- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Boston. 
24-26 Southern Gas 
Galveston, Texas 
April 1 Mid-Ilest Regional 
Gas Sales Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Association, 


April 

5-7 G.A.M.A. Annual 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

7-9 A.G.A. Sales Conference, In- 
dustrial & Commercial Gas 
Section, Windsor, Canada. 

8-10 Mid-West Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting (place not 
selected). 

8-10 Gas Meters Assn., Florida & 
Georgia, Holk wood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla 


Meeting, 


14-17 National Restaurant Associa 
tion Show, Cleveland. 

19-21 Distribution-M otor ] "@ h tc l € 
Conference, A.G.A., Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 

22-23 Indiana Gas Association Con- 
vention, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 

28-30 Missouri Assn. of Public 
Utilities Annual Convention, 
Hotel Jefferson, St Louis, 


Mo 


May 


4-5 Natural Gas Department, 
A.G.A., Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 

18-20 Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa. 

24-25 New York New Jersey Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference, 
Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y 

24-26 Production and Chemical Con- 
ference, Berkeley - Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

27-28 Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada, Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 

31-June 6. Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. Annual Convention, Sac- 
ramento, California. 


June 
30-July 3 Canadian Gas Assn. An- 
nual Convention, Jasper Park 
Lodge, Jasper, Alberta. 


October 
4-8 American Gas Assn. Annual 
Convention and GAMA Ex- 
hibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Witt tilt iu tii itniitnitt iit tii iii ttt EAL AAU 


nmittee on Appliance Servicing- 


ufacturer Representative—D. J. Bro- 
chairman, The G. S. Blodgett Co., 


Burlington, Vt. Gas Company Rep- 
tive—R. D. MacMahon, . Co-chair 


1 


uthern California Gas Co., Los 


t 


uttee on New Trends—John | 


hairman, American Gas Associa- 


York 

»nmuittee with 
American Gas Association 
Anderson, Chairman, Bostor 

1 Gas Co 
A ssociation—L E 


Service Equipment Industry, Inc. 


Dougherty, Chairman, W. F. 


& Sons, Philadelphia 


lition to the new committees men- 


e, it was thought advisable t 


following committees in order 
n activities would fall under spe- 


F.S.EI. and 


: Gas Appliance Man- 
Clancy, 
in, Detroit-Michigan Stove Co.; 


cifie groups having definite jurisdiction. 
One Committee, the Sales Training Com- 
mittee, John C. Dorsey, Chairman, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is an 
outgrowth of the two schools which were 
held last May and which are projected 
for 1949. The other two new committees 
whose titles make their duties obvious are 
the Committee on Displays at National Ex- 
positions and the Programs and Papers 
Committee of which Frank H. Trembly, 
Ir., The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., and 
Harry A. Sutton, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J., are respective 
Chairmen. 

Two regular standing committees of the 
section have been retained and their func- 
tions are known to members. They ari 
the Managing Committee, Leon Ourusofl, 
Chairman, Washington Gas Light Co., and 
the Nominating Committee, Karl Emmer 
ling, Chairman, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


American Gas Journal, January 1948 
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New Models of “Universal” Ranges 
Displayed in Preview 


\ preview of the new “Universal” 
made by the Cribben & 
‘o., Chicago, were shown at 
Lane Hotel, New York, 
10th. “It is entirely new 
y department, from the 
fluorescent lamp to the cove base,” 
Harold 
manager. 
Among the 


chrome 


ranges, 


the Park 
December 
in every 
said Jalass, general sales 
features is the 


“Whirlpool 


pan, which is smoke-proof and fire 


new 
plated Broiler” 
proof through a completely different 
and patented drainage of grease into 
the cool zone for storage. The pan 
takes its name from a hundred inches 
of circular drainage track that gives 
ita whirlpool appearance. The clean 
ing operation of the ‘Whirlpool’ 
takes only a few minutes. 

The broiler burner employs intens« 


Monel 
screen tailored to provide exception 


radiant heat from wire mesl 
ally uniform heat distribution over 
the entire broiling surface. On some 
models, the broiler pans have an eas\ 


fingertip control to raise and lower 


+1, by wn 117 
aki DTroil la . of 


there is 
never any need to touch the hot 
broiler pan while moving it into any 
of nine 


positions 


The oven chime thermostat with 
its bell ringing and pop-out tab fea 

vives double evidence that the 
oven has reached the temperature for 
which 


TI ( Harr 


the lamp shade and designed to effec 


tures, 


outlet 1s concealed behin 


tively deflect fue products away from 


the wall behind the range. As oj 


built ven 


) 
tional equipment, a factory 
tilating chamber can be added to giv 


the homemaker the newest innova 


tion in kitchen ventilation 


Oven doors with windows 


olass 


are included some models with 


chromium-pla oven and door lin 
ings. 


; © mode Is will be 
clock 


ivailable with 


automatic controls for oven 
ope ration 


All °*¢ 


matic 


‘oi models will 
ignition of top 
burne1 


have auto 


burners and 


1 


the oven-broile1 
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Range Dealers Hold Show 

in Gas Company Offices 
The Gas 
son, Kans., 


41 


Appliance Dealers of Hutchin 
recently held a Range 
floor of The 


Thirteen 


Show on 
Dervice 


ranges were displa 


e sales (sas Com 


pany ved by 


the eleven dealers cooperating 


The ranges iined both sides of the sales 


floor, each range being flanked by an at- 


tractive arch bearing the name ot _ the 


dealet sponsor 


ul the name of the | 


embers of the Home 


Service Department under the 


Marv Lou Dunge 


a different range and 


direction Qi 
director, demonstrated 
] } 


SCT V¢ oven foods 


to the publi ake is baked in the 


“Range of the Dav” id pres ited to the 


lealer 
rest shown by the public is grati 
R. Schucker, sales representa 
planned the show, and E. ( 
Hutel 
It is an 


tive who 


Pfenning nson manager of thy 


company opportun 1\ lor per 


sons attending to compare qualities and 


features of each appliance 


cooperative activity Was ex 
Bartlesville dis 
Bartlesville, 


Pawhuska, Nowata, and 


tended by managers of the 


trict which includes Dewey, 


Barnsdall, whe 


were brought together for a meeting and 


buffet dinner at the Home Service Room 


of The Gas Service Company in Bartles 


ville 
\l FE 


at the n 


Potter, district manager, presided 
each of the 
Mildred 


director, who in turn 


eeting and introduced 


cuests He then introduced 


\hrens, 


introduced 


home service 


Miss 


partment, and gave a briet 


Euteva Pugh of the de 
outline of the 
services offered by the home service cde 
partment to the dealers 

(juest speaker of the evening was F. M 


New Man 


of Kansas City, who gave a detailed 


Rosenkrans, general Business 


talk on the dealer program which the Gas 


Service Company is carrying out in its 


Various properties 




















o>" i 


ad 


Industry Engineered Homes 


The National Lumber Dealers Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C., recently issued 
a 128 page book, titled “Here’s a Better 
Way to Build.” The book contains all the 
principles, techniques, methods and recom- 
mendations developed for the building ot 
the particular type of small home so fai 
studied and presented. Over 100 engineers 
from all segments of the industry have de 
veloped the material. 

A larger proportion o1 the industry has 
couperated in this program than was ever 
grouped together in support of any other 
industry effort, including the America: 
Gas Association and the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. 

“Here’s A Better Way To Build” has 
been written to explain to builders, con- 
tractors, dealers and all parts of the in- 
dustry just how the principles in this pro 
gran: can be applied to small home con- 
struction; and just how these principles 
and industry coordination can reduce home 
building costs. 

Ii is believed that the book is simple 
enough in style and sufficiently illustrated 
to enable the serious home-buyer prospec: 
to understand it. 

Included are chapters on gas house heat- 
ing with architect drawings, air-condition 
ing, suggested kitchen plans with designs 
of the New Freedom Gas Kitchen, which 
include gas refrigeration and water heating. 
Copies of the book may be purchased for 
$1.00 from the National Building Material 
Dealers Service Corp., Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


H. A. Noble Now Gen. Supt. 
San Diego Gas & Elec. Co. 

Harold A. Noble, for the past seven 
years Superintendent of the Electric Pro- 
duction Department of the San Diego Gas 
& Electric Company, has been appointed 
General Superintendent, it was announced 
today by E. D. Sherwin, Vice President in 
Charge of Operation. This is a new ad 
ministrative post created to expedite th 
current expansion program of the Com 
pany. Noble will supervise the activities 
of six operating departments. 

Charles L. Hathaway, formerly As 
sistant Superintendent of the Electric Pro- 
duction Department, succeeds Noble 
Superintendent of that department. 


as 


Seattle Gas Co., Wins “Oscar” 

For the second consecutive year the An 
nual Report of the Seattle Gas Company 
has been judged best in the manufactured 
gas industry by the independent Board of 
Judges in the Financial World Annual Re 
port Survey. 

The Company has been awarded -he 
Bronze “Oscar of Industry” trophy in the 
above classification. In this industrial clas- 
sification the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany was runner up while Hartford Gas 
Company took third place. 

This year the Seattle Gas Company tied 
with the San Diego Gas and Electric Com- 
pany for first place in the best of all pub- 
lic utilities class and has been awarded the 
Silver “Oscar.” North American Com- 
pany took second place and the Philadelphia 
Company of Pittsburgh took third place 
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Buenos Aires to Have 
Natural Gas by Pipe 
Line from South 


Ingr. Julio V. Canessa, Director General 
of State Gas under the Secretary of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Argentine Republic, 
is in charge of the construction of the new 
natural gas pipeline along the Atlantic 
Coast of Argentina from Comodora Riva- 
davia to Buenos Aires. 

The natural gas reserves are in excess 
of 500,000 million cubic feet, that will be 
delivered to intermediate cities and Buenos 
Aires through 10 and 12 inch diameter 
pipelines a distance of 1056 miles. Route 
is shown on the adjoining map. 

The compressor stations are to be 310 
miles apart and will be equipped with gas 
engine driven compressors. Capacity of 
line, 35,400,000 cu. ft. per day. 





BUENOS 


OV AvARa A 


LA PAMPA 











\ technical commission has _ recently 
been in the United States to purchase ma- 
terials and equipment to cost approximately 
$90,000,000. It is anticipated that the pipe- 
line will be in service by 1949. 

Fuel shortages and high prices of those 
fuels which are now available have been 
a source of great discomfort to Argen- 
tinians in Buenos Aires. 

Ten years ago, importation of coal, 
mostly from England, exceeded three mil- 
lion tons annually. This was cut off dur- 
ing the late war and has not been revived. 
Now about a million tons comes annually 
from South Africa and the United States. 
Retail cost is about $40 a ton—when avail- 
able 

Kerosene has an official price of 28 cents 
a gallon with a black market cost of 
47 cents 

Open fireplaces use quebracho, a hard- 
wood from north Argentine at $30 a ton. 
Central heating systems are few and far 
between 

Electric heat is available but the Kw. 
cost reaches extremely high figures, even 
for a small radiant heater. 

Small wonder is it that Argentinians 
will welcome the arrival of natural gas by 
pipeline from the south to Buenos Aires. 
(See reference April, 1947, page 47.) 


Pacific Coast Regional List 
of Piped Gas Services 

The Pacific Coast Gas Association has 
published a 24-page pamphlet listing all 
communities served with piped gas in Ari- 
zona, British Columbia, California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Utah, Washington and the 
Hawaiian Islands. For each community 
is given the type of gas and its heating 
value, specific gravity, and service pres- 
sure. A nomograph is included to aid in 
selecting the proper orifice size from these 
data. 


The booklet will be of aid to appliance 
manufacturers in shipping correctly fitted 
appliances. Single copies of the booklet 
may be purchased from the Association 
for $1.00. Discount on quantities. 


Also available is the second edition of 
our “Guide to the Sizing, Location and In- 
stallation of Gas Water Heaters.” The 
first edition proved that this booklet is a 
very useful trade promotion piece. Utili- 
ties and water heater manufacturers should 
see to it that a copy is placed in the hands 
of all dealers and every salesman and in- 
staller of water heaters. Single copies of 
the booklet may be purchased from the 
Association for 15 cents; 10c each in lots 
up to 99. 
quantities. 


Further discounts on larger 


Address the Association at 447 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Customer Growth and Appliance 
Sales in the Pacific Area 

During the past year Pacific Coast gas 
utilities have been adding new customers 
at the rate of approximately 10,000 each 
month. Among appliances, gas water heat- 
ers are apparently catching up with de- 
mand, although shipments for each month 
this year have far exceeded both last year 
and 1941. The shipment of heating ap- 
pliances dropped off seasonally during the 
summer months, but now most manufactur- 
ers’ stocks are exhausted and orders are 
being filled from current production on an 
allocation basis. Gas range production got 
off to a slow start, due to shortage of 
enameling steel and the difficulty in putting 
new CP models into production. How- 
ever, shipments this year are far greater 
than in 1946 and not far below 1941. A 
tremendous backlog continues to exist and 
the production of appliances in 1948 will 
be limited only by the steel made available. 


American-Standard Appoints 
Carnahan to Sales Post 


H. Melvin Carnahan, assistant manager 
of the Pittsburgh sales office of the Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Cor 
poration, was promoted to manager fol- 
lowing the retirement, on the company’s 
retirement plan, of E. H. Eggleston, who 
held the position in American-Standard 
and its predecessor companies since 1910. 
The promotion was announced by D. D. 
Couch, vice president and general manager 
of sales. 

Mr. Carnahan has been in American- 
Standard’s sales department for the past 
12 years. 


American Gas Journal, January 1948 





W. F. Brown Chrmn. Accident 
Prevention Comm. A.G.A. 


William F. Brown, safety director, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
has been appointed chairman of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association to serve the 1947-48 
term, according to an announcement by 
Hudson W. Reed, president of the Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Brown succeeds Howard T. Jayne, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., who has 
served as committee chairman for the past 
two terms. The new chairman has spent 
25 years in public utility, safety and fire 
prevention work. 

He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors, National Safety Council; a member 
of the Public Utility Section of the Coun- 
cil, and also a member of the Accident 
Prevention Committee, Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 

He is vice-chairman, Operating Commit- 
tee, Greater New York Safety Council, and 
chairman, Metropolitan Chapter, American 
Society of Safety Engineers. 


Whittington Pump & Eng. Co. 
Enlarge Factory Quarters 

Whittington Pump & Engineering Corp., 
Indianapolis, Indiana has moved to en- 
larged quarters giving three times their 
former factory floor space. 

W. P. Whittington, President, told a 
representative of American Gas Journa 
that the move was made necessary due to 
the fact that the company has doubled its 
business every year for the past four years, 
completely outgrowing the former plant. 

The new building is all on a ground floor 
having ample skylights with white ceiling 
ana walls and gray dado. 

The new factory will enable the produc- 
tion of more and larger equipment and 
will enable the company to give more 
production of 
“Hydro-Scavenger” drip trucks and trail- 
ers for the cleaning out of service 
stoppages in gas distribution systems. 


prompt service on their 


lead 


Coke Plant at St. Paul to 
Continue Operation 


Koppers Company, Inc., plans continued 
operation of its St. Paul coke plant even 
after the city turns to the use of natural 
gas next Spring. 

This plant, which has furnished manu- 
factured gas to the city of St. Paul with- 
out interruption for the past 3 years, 
faces complete loss of revenue from this 
source when natural gas is turned into the 
mains. 

Since the referendum of two years ago 
in which the people of St. Paul clearly 
indicated their desire for natural gas, the 
company has worked ceaselessly to find 
methods to keep the plant in 
when natural gas is available. 


operation 


Specific agreements, however, with sev- 
eral companies for production of foundry 
coke on a basis that will allow continued 
operation of the plant at an expected small 
margin of profit, have been made. 

What gas is obtained 


from the ovens 


method of 
contract to the 


under the new operation will 
be sold Northern 


States Power Company, which will utilize 


under 
it under its boilers for power generation. 


Payne Furnace Appoints Horn 
Sales and Advertising Mgr. 
The appointment of A. J. Horn as Sales 
Promotion and Manager of 
Company has 


Advertising 
Furnace been an- 


president of the 


Payne 
nounced by E. L 
compan) 


Payne ’ 


Horn succeeds the late Ralph V. Hiatt, 
for over 20 years “Payneheat” advertising 
manager, who died suddenly in November 
following a brief illness. 

“Art” Horn joined Payne in 1945 as Di- 
rector of Research and later became man- 
ager of the Company’s Long Beach retail 
branch. For nine years he was associated 
with Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, administrative, employe- 
training and research activities, including 
product engineering. 


Perfection 
Ohio, in 


Vice Admiral Hussey Heads 
American Standards Assn. 


Vice Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., 
USN (Ret.), wartime Chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance, has joined the staff 
of the American Standards Association and 
on January 1 will assume the duties as 
administrative head of that organization. 
In this capacity Admiral Hussey will con- 
tinue to serve the nation by directing the 
cooperative efforts of industry, consumers 
and government in the vital problem of 
standardization. Cyril Ainsworth, who for 
a number of years has been in charge of 
the technical activities of the ASA, will 
serve with Vice Admiral Hussey as direc- 
tor of operations of the ASA staff. 

In accepting the appointment, Admiral 
Hussey will take over the tremendously 
increased administrative responsibilities 
from Dr. P. G. Agnew, under whose capa- 
ble direction the ASA has progressed to its 
present high level. Dr. Agnew, one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on standard- 
ization, will continue his service to ASA 
as Consultant. 
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Estate Appoints Carl Schlenk 
National Service Manager 


The appointment of Carl Schlenk as 
National Service Manager has been an- 
nounced by Cecil M. Dunn, Director of 
Sales and Advertising of the Estate 
Heatrola Division, Noma Electric Corpo- 
ration, Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Schlenk has 
been associated with the Estate organiza- 
tion 1923. In 1929 he began de- 
velopment of the Estate Oil Heatrola, one 
of the pioneer oil heaters. Since 1937 he 
has been Estate’s Chief Research En- 
gineer. 

Mr. Schlenk 


in executing 


since 


Mr. Dunn 
program for a 
national service organization with service 
centers located strategically throughout the 
country. Estate field representatives will 
train dealer organizations in the adjust- 
ment and Estate appliances. 
Mr. Schlenk’s division will be responsible 
for developing equitable warranties and 
service policies on Estate products, and 
will also handle sales of 
service items. 


work with 
Estate’s new 


will 


service of 


accessories and 


Alexander Appointed Safety 
Director, Public Service, N. J. 


Announcement is made by President 
George H. Blake of the appointment of 
William J. Alexander to be director of 
safety education for Public Service com- 
panies of New Jersey, succeeding John M. 
Orts, who died November 23. 

Mr. Alexander has been in safety work 
with Public Service since 1925. 





An Actual Installation 
of the only 
Thermostatic-Instantaneous 
Gas Water Heater 


This installation has been in operation for the 
past 8 years in the football clubhouse of the 
Orange High School, and has required no 
service. These 2—7#3s replaced a 500 gallon 
tank and heat 300 gallons per hour (60 Rise). 
10 to 20 boys take a shower at one time under 
4 large showers. This type installation can be 
used for Baptistries, Launderettes, Dishwashers 
or any hook-up requiring a large quantity of 
hot water. 


Other Models Available 
All 60 Degree Rise. 


#0— @ G.P.H. #2 9 G.P.H. 
#i— 6 G.P.H. #3—150 G.P.H. 


Approved By 1.G.A. 
Gas Combustion Engineers 


Manufactured By 


Little Giant Water Heater Company 


P.O. Box 1029, Orange, Texas 
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Ohio State University Establishes 
Department of Welding 
ale R 
Engineering 

Establishment of a Department of 
Welding Engineering, the first of its kind 
in the nation, was announced Dec. 19th, 
at Ohio State University by 
Howard L. Bevis. 

In the College of Engineering at the 
University, the new department will offe: 
undergraduate work leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Welding Engineering and 
advanced study for graduate engineers 

A pioneer in the field of welding eng 
neering, Ohio State’s College of Engineer 
ing has offered a curriculum in this field 
for some nine years, as a division of the 
Department of Industrial Engineering 

Establishment of the division as a 
separate department was authorized by the 
Board of Trustees on the recommendatio1 
of the College of Engineering and the 
Faculty Council. Curricula designed t 
meet the demands of industry for welding 
engineers will be developed in consultation 
with leading engineers in the nation 


President 


Southwest Personnel Conference 


Elects Officers 


Willard G. Wiegel, Personnel Director 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Tex., has 
been elected Chairman of the Southwest 
Personnel Conference of the Americar 
Gas Association. E. A. Werner, Manager, 
Personnel Department, Gulf States Util 
ities Company, Baton Rouge, La. was 
elected Vice Chairman, and R. P. Mar 
shall, Personnel Director, Memphis Na 
ural Gas Company, Memphis, Tenn., was 
elected Secretary of the Conference 


William H. Wise Appointed 
Bryant Chicago Manager 

The appointment of Wm. H. Wise as 
Branch Manager of the Bryant Chicag 
office was announced recently by J. N 
Crawford, Vice President in charge ot 
Sales of Bryant Heater Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Mr. Wise was formerly Manager 
Domestic Sales for the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company of Chicago, with whicl 
organization he had been associated for 
the.past eleven years. His previous gas 
industry experience was gained with the 
Central Illinois Public Service Comp 
and the Middle-West Utilities 

Mr. Wise replaces C. QO. Frary, forme: 
Bryant Chicago manager, who has retir: 
after thirty years of service with Bryant 
Heater Company. 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Promotes W. P. Marsh Jr. 


Election of William P. Marsh, Ir.. as 
executive vice president of U. S. Indus 
trial Chemicals, Inc., 60 East 42nd St 
New York, was announced recent! 
Glenn Haskell, president. 

Mr. Marsh has been a vice president 
of the company since 1943, and a direct 
since April, 1947. He joined U. S. I. ter 
vears ago. 


associated with Haskins & Sells 


18 


Previous to that time he 1s 


P. S. Young of Public Service 
Retires as Chairman 

Percy S. Young retired December 19 as 

hairman of the executive committee of 

‘ublic Service Corporation of New Jersey 


nd its subsidiary companies, on his seven 


seventh birthday, after more than 49 


ears with Public Service and a_ prede- 


cessor Ce MmMpan 


ty 


1 


Mr. Young was secretary and assistant 
easurer of the Hudson County Gas Com- 
any, a predecessor company of Public 


Service, and when Public Service was 


f the latter 


cently been ap 


well as 
1epresentative for 
the Glenwood 
Range Company, 


\gee, widely known 


rmed in 1903 he was elected comptroller 
He became treasurer and 


ater was elected vice president in charge 


finance, Public Service, and in 1939 was 
airman of the executive com 


% 


Glenwood Appoints Bob Agee 
R S “Bob” 
ppliance sales au 


ity, has re- 


inted merchan- 
ising counselor as 


factory 


Massa 


setts, acct rding 





Bob Agee 


to Gle nw od's pres 


dent, Malcolm Leacl Mr. Agee will sell 


te 


» select dealer ard utility outlets in_ the 
astern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jer 
ey and Wilmington, Delaware, areas 
Mr. Agee’s previous business connec- 
ns include the Washington Gas Light 
| 


pany, with which he served as Sales 


otion Manager, and he is widely 
wn in appliance trade circles for launch- 


ng the national CP gas range program 
while serving as. Sales Promotion Man- 
ger of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
ASS a I 


e Glenwood Range Company, founded 


1879, is well known for its high quality 


line of gas ranges, bungalow and dual oven 
‘ination ranges. In the past several 
hod 


ears, revolutionary changes in the met 
anufacture have greatly expanded pro- 
facilities and the new year will 


et il ne (slenwood models 


Potter Appointed Coordinator 
For AGA Promotion 





H. Vis Potter has been appointed C 
r of Promotion of The American 
ras Association effective January 1, 1948, 
{. Carl Wolf, Managing Director, A. G 
\.. announced recently Mr. Potter, who 
ly served as Director of. the Asso- 
ation’s New Freedom Gas Kitchen pro- 
ora vill coordinate all of the promo- 
ila es e Association on an 
wide basis under the new organi- 
al pre edure instituted with the a lop- 
he Promotion, Advertising and 
Xesea Plan by the Executive Board of 

\ \ 






joined 
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the Association as Director of Sales Pro- 
motion ir 1945, tendered his resignation 
effective December 31, 1947. The organi- 
zational work and the preparation of pro- 
motional material in which he specializes, 
have been completed and he expects to an 
nounce shortly his plans for carrying on 
such activities in another field 


Leland Named to Roper Board 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, held at the 
company’s offices Dec. 16th, Alfred W. 
Leland was elected to the board of direct- 
ors. Other directors reelected were Mrs. 
Mabon P. Roper, Stanley H. Hebson, Jolin 
P, Curtin, Shelby L. Large and John H. 
Makemson, all of Rockford 

Mr. Leland was plant manager of J. I. 
Case Company for 18 years, until his re- 
tirement December 31, 1946. He is als 
director of Case and serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Rockford Works 

Convening immediately 
stockholders’ meeting the board reelected 


following | the 


Mr. Hobson, president ; Mr. Curtin, vice 


president and secretary; E. Carl Sorby and 


William J. Foster, vice presidents. John 


H. Makemson was elected treasurer 


C. F. Stubbs Appointed V.P. 
Chattanooga Gas Company 


A. J. Goss, president of Chattanooga 
Gas Co., announces the appointment of 
Charles F. 
general manager. 

Mr. Stubbs took over lis new position 
on December 15th. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Gadsden plant of the Alabama 
Gas Company. H. R. Derrick, formerly 
vice president and general manager of the 
Chattanooga Gas Company, has been pro- 


Stubbs as vice president and 


moted to a new position with the Southern 
Natural Gas Company in Birmingham. 
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2 H.P. Gas Fired Pressing ma- 
chine boiler. 100 Ibs. ASME 
Code. 


P, M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 
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Large Gas Plant Additions 


\t 


the 





Astoria gas manufacturing plant 


. , ab A . J 7 . of > company in Quee four water gas 
Property Records Accountant Age 25 to of Con. Edison Co.. New York 1 the cor pan a nt ™ : 
ae a aes ‘oar : sets, each with a capacity xf 10,000,000 
35. Utility experience in original cost and : ; , 
; ] facilities for increased gas cubic feet of gas per day are be in 
unit property work, will have complete , 
-hars f fj | it , c 1 t territomes it rves, the stalled by 1949 t an estimated ost ot 
cnarge oO xe capita records tat , \" no 
yi I : ‘ ate li Syste New York. $7,400,000 
qualifications, experience, and salary re- 14 
a . ) “fs s plannir itions to its gas manufac Compressor equipment and gas transmis 
quirements. Write Personnel Director. eet 4 , , 
: P : turit oI according to Ralph H. Tap sion mains are to be added to the gas dis 
Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, Indian 4 } 
7 . < Pre ent tribution system to provide for the ex 
apolis 9, Indiana ; 
\t H Pi plant in the Bronx pected 1m reasec sendout, according to the 
= . . ’ a 
fone wa yas sets. each with a maximun program put forth by Mr. Tapscott 
capacit 10,000,000 cubic feet a day, are rm ' > ° 
, ; _ ; Tappan Names District Manager 
For Sale being alle lo provide steam tor this 
1D: new eq high-pressure ilers and a DS. Si ary), sales manager of the 7 ap 
» . 17 ” 1 ¢ oo >. . in . ¢ ‘ . 
Pipe—1%” O.D. Plain Ends. Randon high-pre re turbo-generator are being in pan Stove Company, has announced the 
, 7 
lengths. Approximate .148 wall. Used but stalle | the economies inherent in promotion of O. |. Haagen to district man 
in good condition. Quantities up to 20,000 the steam at high pressures ager It was stated that Haagen will 
feet available \ddress Illinois Electric & lr] s sets gethet h associated supervise the southwestern Ohio and soutl 
Gas Company, Murphysboro, Illinois quipment Il cost an estimated $8,000,000. ern Indiana district 











SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 





Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners— Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 











167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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Annual Meeting, Rocky Mountain 
Gas Assn. 

The following officers of the Rocky 
Mountain Gas Association, Denver, Colo., 
were elected at the annual meeting, Dec 
15th: 


President, Dick Tanner, representing the 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers. 

Ist V. President, Roy L. Payne, represent- 
ing the Warm Air Heating Contractors. 

2nd V. President, A. H: Miller, represent- 
ing the Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Retail Stores. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Roy G. Munroe, rep- 
resenting the Gas Utilities. 


It was announced at the meeting that 
high altitude gas appliances—so long more 
hoped for than expected—are becoming 
more and more available. The associa- 
tion’s long crusade for gas appliances pre- 
adapted to the peculiar needs of this mile 
higher region has resulted in arrangements 
with the A. G. A. and appliance manufac- 
turers whereby laboratory and factory tests 
are being made and high altitude ratings 
are being given. Gas appliances to be 
shipped into this region will be constructed 
or rated in such manner as to assure maxi- 
mum efficiency and satisfactory operation 
under conditions resulting from high alti- 
tude. 

Representing local manufacturers, major 
wholesale and retail firms, and associated 
industries, the Gas Association aims toward 
improved standards of engineering, sale 
and installation of gas appliances. Classes 
in which more than 300 men are receiving 
instruction along these lines at Emily Grif- 
fith Opportunity School are sponsored by 
the Association. 


Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition, Feb. 2-6 


The 8th International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, sponsored by A. S. H. 
V. E. will be held in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, February 2-6. Admission 
without charge, by registration at the en- 
trance or by invitation. 

The purpose is to advance the arts and 
industries associated with heating, venti- 
lating and air conditioning through ex- 
hibits of the latest inventions and manu- 
factures which contribute to controlled 
atmospheres in enclosed spaces. 

The contents of the exposition will in- 
clude exhibits of all varieties of equip- 
ment required to improve and modulate 
indoor climates in places of residence, 
business, institutions and industry. In- 
cluded are means of air conditioning for 
manufacturing processes and plants, ware- 
houses, cars, trucks and ships, serving the 
objective of maintaining conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity and freedom from dusts 
and fumes that are conducive to the high- 
est production efficiencies. 

The exhibits will occupy four floors of 
Grand Central Palace, numbering approxi- 
mately 300 and filling all categories. This 
is the first heating and ventilating exposi- 
tion to be staged in the great New York 
and Atlantic Coast marketing area within 
a decade. 
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Savannah Gas Co. Presents 
Gold Service Pin 


\ veteran employee received a gold serv- 
ice pin and certificate at the 98th anniver- 
sary of Savannah Gas Company. A. H. 
Gaede, assistant to the president, presented 
the service pin and a certificate to Miss 
Mary Murphy, veteran of 30 years service 
with “Savannah’s oldest public servant.” 


Vent and Flue Pipe Catalog 


Publication of a new Metalbestos Gas 
Vent and Flue Pipe catalog has been an- 
nounced by the Williams-Wallace Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 

This fully illustrated catalog describes in 
detail the problems of gas appliance vent- 
ing and points out the advantages of this 
patented pipe-within-a-pipe construction. 
Photographs and cut-away drawings show 
the construction details of the pipe which 
is manufactured in both round and oval 
shapes in 3 foot, 5 foot and 10 foot lengths. 
The complete line of fittings which makes 
the product readily adaptable to every type 
of gas appliance is pictured and described. 
Specifications, dimensions and weights of 
the pipe and fittings are included, along 
with instructions and helpful suggestions 
for installers. 

Catalog may be obtained by writing 
Williams-Wallace Company, Dept. Z, 168 
Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 

— . fe ——_—__—____ 

Emco Gas Meters. A new bulletin 
describing the complete line of Emco gas 
meters made with tinned and copper clad 
sheet steel cases consists of 16 standard 
size 814” x 11” pages. It is attractively 
printed in three colors. The section de- 
voted to copper clad meter construction is 
reproduced in natural copper tone. 

Principal features of the Emco design 
are graphically described through the me- 
dium of an over-all sectioned interior pho- 
tograph with captions keyed to the various 
units. Exclusive Emco construction de- 
tails—the one piece gallery with soldered 
seal index glass; the steel tube screw; the 
reinforced table and crank shaft plate; the 
one piece fork channel with baffle insert, 
and the heavy, fully bushed rocker shaft 
carrier—all are individually illustrated and 
described. 

Capacity ratings for the various sizes 
can be quickly determined from a series of 
performance curves. Complete specifica- 
tions are furnished in tabular form. 

For copies write Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 1020. 

en 

Continuous Flow Gas Lift. Bulletin 
747 issued by Clark Bros Co., Olean, 
N. Y., describes and illustrates the use 
of natural gas as a means of artificially 
lifting fluid from wells which is stead- 
ily increasing in favor among operators 
on the Gulf Coast. 

The bulletin details the technique of 
the operation in practical terms. It care- 
fully evaluates the results to be obtained. 
It calculates the efficiency of gas lift 
from well inlet to well discharge and 
outlines the theoretical sources of en- 
ergy waste in lift operations. 








wteam Jet Heaters. Schutte ana 
Koerting Company has issued a_ three- 
color 20-page catalog on their line of 
SK Steam Jet Heaters for liquids. Photo- 
graphs and text describe the various steam 
jet heaters and sparger nozzles, together 
with general information on their con- 
struction and operation. 

Tables and drawings give complete data 
on dimensions, connection sizes, weights of 
the various types and piping arrangements. 
Colored diagrams with explanations dem- 
onstrate typical applications of different 
steam jet heaters, such as gas holder heat- 
ing, high velocity tank cleaning, automati- 
cally controlled continuous heating and 
slurry heating. 

Ask for Bulletin 3 AJ, Schutte and 
Koerting Company, 12th and Thompson 
Streets, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


HENRY C. WEHNERT 


Henry C. Wehnert, 64, former chief 
engineer of The Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, died November 28 of heart disease 
at his home, University City, Missouri. 

Mr. Wehnert, after thirty-nine years 
of valuable service to Laclede, retired 
in 1945. He had done much to earn 
for Laclede the reputation of being one 
of the best operated companies in the 
gas industry. His standing as a gas en- 
gineer was not merely local, but spread 
far and wide, and he was greatly ad- 
mired and respected for his ability wher- 
ever he was known. 

Mr. Wehnert came to Laclede as a 
cadet engineer in 1906, serving under 
seven presidents. Two years after join- 
ing the organization, he was made As- 
sistant Superintendent at Station A. In 
October of the following year he rose 
to the position of Superintendent. In 
March, 1916, he was named Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture and then nine 
years later appointed Chief Engineer, a 
post he held for twenty years. 


IRVIN W. PEFFLEY 


Irvin W. Peffley, for many years an 
executive of the American Stove Com- 
pany and a leader in gas industry activ- 
ities, died at his Florida home on No- 
vember 30 at the age of 72. 

Prior to his retirement in 1940, Mr. 
Peffley served the American Stove 
Company as manager of the Export Di- 
vision and was for several years a vice 
president and member of the board of 
directors. He began with the George 
M. Clark Division of the company in 
1896, serving first as a bookkeeper in 
the New York office. It was largely 
through Mr. Peffley’s efforts that his 
company entered the export field in 1913. 
Under his guidance, gas and gas ranges 
were first promoted on a large scale in 
foreign countries. 

Though Mr. Peffley traveled abroad 
extensively, he contributed much to the 
American gas industry. He helped to 
oiganize the Association of Gas Appli- 
ance & Equipment Manufacturers in 
1935. For his industry efforts, he was 
elected first chairman of the gas range 
section and named to the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 
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“Journal” Gas Flow Computers 





eT or GAS ~~ 

worse Oey These Improved Gas Flow 

yy ® Computers are available in 

durable celluloid, encased in 

a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 





Ory a HIGH PRESSURE . . 1 1 
«sas FLOW COMPUTER : Actual Size 61% x 7/2 


Ww 


High Pressure Computer 
COPYRIGHT 1935 BY S Rang e: 


SS » Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 
NEW YORK a 7 . 10,000 M 
; Diameter of Pipe Inches 74-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in. 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
ne Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
eas ~ Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 














Low Pressure Computer 


ELT or CSAs 
Range: oe a a ale 
rw) 60 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to * cet 
500 M POS, Loree inch 
Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- a 
cluding standard and % JOURNAL 
actual weight up to 4”) ae LOW PRESSURE 
Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. -="“~ GAS FLOW COMPUTE 
Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30 000 iis 
specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Constants 1400-1000 


Price $4.00 Each, Postage Prepaid waar 


American Gas Journal, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Ptz 


1048-4) ee Ped 
oo 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 7. N. Y. 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $4.00 each, postage prepaid. 
....HIGH Pressure Computer LENeTH. piper 


-..-LOW Pressure Computer *Ptciric onavit¥ 
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» - Synchronize 

Your Pressure And 
Metering Problems 
In ONE Durable Case 


SPRAGUE ino recuraron 


ww A Space Saver 
* Better-Built Cast-Iron Or Aluminum Case 


* The Ultimate In Pressure Control And Measurement 
Of Manufactured And Natural Gases. 


METER COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





